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_ NEW BANK BUILDINGS IN BOSTON 
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he First National Bank of Boston recently 
removed to its magnificent new quarters. 
The cover-page pictures show how fine this 
building and other recent structures of the same 


class are. A bank, like any other. business 
enterprise, must keep itself before the public; 
and the wisdom of the policy exemplified in these 
buildings does not admit of a doubt. 

The first bank in Boston was the Massachu- 
setts, founded in 1784. Its small, two-storied, 
hip-roofed building stood in Long Acre, now 
Tremont Street. The splendid building of the 
First National, at the corner of Federal and 
Franklin streets, is in a sense the lineal de- 
scendant of the pioneer structure, for the First 
National, which was founded in 1863, absorbed 
the old bank as one step in its progress toward 
greatness. The new bank, like its earliest 
predecessor, occupies the whole of its building. 

The National Shawmut building—on Water 
Street, between Devonshire and Congress streets 
—is a ‘‘sky-scraper,’’ and although the average 
bank could be tucked away in one-quarter of 
the space which is none too ample for the 
Shawmut’s use, there are acres of office space 
above its rooms. 

The First National Bank’s building dates, 
as has been said, from the other day. The 
Shawmut Bank’s building is only a year old, 
and but slightly older is the home of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank, ‘‘for seamen and others,’’ at 
the corner of Tremont Street and Pemberton 
Square. Boston feels an intimate and friendly 
interest in savings banks, since the oldest in the 
country, founded in 1816, is a local institution. 
The Suffolk is no recent creation, either, and 
for many years its deposits have ranged far 
above'the thirty millions’ mark. It occupies the 
whole of its own building. 
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he spelling-bee was as much an ‘‘institution’’ 

as the singing-school and the quilting-party 
in old New England—not so very old New 
England, either, for many middle-aged readers 
have taken part in all these festivals. A citizen 
of Andover, Massachusetts, thinking, doubtless, 
that the spelling-bee deserved to be revived, 
recently bequeathed five hundred dollars to his 
town for that purpose. The conditions of the 
will require an annual public spelling-bee, con- 
stitute the school committee the judges, limit the 
age of competitors to the period between ten 
and eighteen years, and provide for the distri- 
bution of twenty dollars in prizes. ‘‘To write 
and read comes by nature,’’ according to Dog- 
berry, and some hold that view, perhaps with 
better reason, with regard to spelling ; yet where 
there is room for improvement, improvement 
may well be sought and encouraged, and the 


gentle stimulus of a prize may yet turn an/§ 


amateur Josh Billings into a boy who will not 
fear to attack such words as ‘‘phthisic,’’ ‘‘par- 
allel’? and ‘‘caterpillar.’’ 
g 

yk perplexities of a stranger in a strange 

land must seem to him more tragic than 
humorous, yet sometimes there happen things 
at which, when he comes to know our language 
and customs, the victim himself will have to 
smile. Such a sufferer was he who went to the 
hospital at Proctor, Vermont, to visit a patient, 
his brother. It chanced that the nurse in charge 
was that day expecting a patient from another 
town, and when she discovered a dejected 
stranger in the reception-room, she instructed 
him, by signs, to prepare for treatment by taking 
a bath. He did not move. He did not know 
what she meant. So presently two attendants 
entered, stripped him, bathed him, clothed him 
in a nightshirt, and tucked him in bed. Some 
time later an attaché who could speak Hun- 
garian was summoned to talk with the ‘‘pa- 
tient’’ about his symptoms, and the truth came 
out. Then the poor man got his own clothing 
and hurried away. He durst not stay longer, 
even to see his brother. 
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THE RESCUED DANDELION. 


We Dr. Wilhelm Miller, one of the editors 
of the Garden Magazine, proposed to 
give flowers to the poor, he met discouragement 
and opposition, not from the poor, but from 
“‘experts’’ in charity. The poor did not like 
flowers. Flowers in the hospitals were an 
annoyance to patients and nurses. Doctor Miller 
was disheartened until Mr. Jacob Riis bade him 
cheer up, and gave him cause for cheer in the 
following story: 


Mr. Riis’s three children had scarlet fever all 
through a long, hard December. They had it 
“end on,’’ in the way mothers know. One 
day, as Mr. Riis was wandering in his garden, 
his toe pushed up a frozen weed that had come 
through the January thaw. He took it into 
the house and potted it, and it bloomed on Easter 
Sunday—a rescued dandelion. It was better 
than medicine to the children. In the eveni 
in the sick-room Mr. Riis told them stories o! 
the poor in the tenements who had no gardens 
and no dandelions even in summer. 

When summer came, the children brought 
home armfuls of daisies to take to ‘‘the poors.’’ 
When Mr. Riis carried the flowers down-town, 
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he was almost mobbed by street children, and 
he declares that he had to get the policeman at | 
the ferry-house to rescue him. He wrote about 
the experience for his paper, and asked people 


‘| | who came in to New York from Jersey and 
| Long Island to bring wild flowers. His office | 


became a flower mission, and six policemen in 
Mott and Mulberry streets helped in the distri- 
bution. The work became systematized, and | 
was soon in codperation with the summer | 
doctors of the board of health. | 

At first Mr. Riis suspected some of the chil- | 
dren who begged for flowers, but after one) 
episode, he never suspected again. A little lad | 
who received one bunch of daisies begged | 
for another ‘‘for me little sister.’’ f 

** “Tf you havea little sister,’ I said, hardening 
my heart, ‘bring her here and I will give her 
all she wants,’ and boring his way through 
the swarming pack of youngsters, he was off 
down the street. When I had quite forgotten 
about him, half-way down the block I saw him 
coming toiling up, dragging a little hunchback 
girl in a wagon made of a soap-box on wooden 
wheels. My flowers were nearly out, and the 
anxious clamor for posies was rising shrill ; but 
the crowd gave way readily to let them in as 
he pulled up before me, tears and perspiration 
furrowing his dirty brown cheeks in little rivers, 
for he was afraid he was too late. And not a 
child in that wild mob reached forth a hand 
till the little girl’s rnd was filled. 

‘*Out of the friendships that grew in the path 
of the flowers came, when the first summer 
was over, a natural wish to be near those to 
whom we had come close in their homes and 
in their lives, as Philistines never do, and so 
we stayed. And in the course of time there 

2w up the social settlement at 48 and 50 Henry 
street, within a stone’s throw of the place where 
we first bunched our flowers, to which in later 
years was given my name. And there it stands 

y: a big. beautiful building, freed from 
debt by rie’ 


the nds we made for the other half 
among the half up on the avenues who live in 
handsome houses, but have not for that cause 
hardened hearts. Freed from debt and ‘set 
apart in the service of all God’s children,’ 
whether of Christian or Jew or pagan, if any 
there be. That shall be its spirit for all time, 
please God. All the work of one little wild 
flower, saved from death in the snow and cold.’’ 
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A DEFEATED TEAM. 


pone on the other side of the equator is, 
after all, very much the same kind of a thing 
as its northern contemporary, even if it be 
played by lads of foreign birth and breeding. 
But its report in the daily paper may differ 
widely from the breezy and businesslike accounts 
of the game which form a prominent feature 
of our news. Mr. Ruhl, in an article on the 
capital of Chile, published in a recent Scrib- 
ner’s, quotes an extract from the sporting 
eolumn of El Mercurio. 


Santiago lies in the central valley of Chile, 
two thousand feet above the sea-level. It boasts 


a large university, academies, schools, parks, 
art museum, trolley-cars, ond a good many 
newspapers. One of these last-named features 


of this southern city has recently added a sport- 
ing column to its sheet, and is proud of the fact. 
uife outdoors in the yo is a serious thing. 
English people keep up their tennis and polo, 
and you will find the South American boy every- 
where playing football. But there is something 
strange and bm gat pathetic about such exotic 
aw, separa from cool air and fresh turf. 
In Chile, however, there is a temperate and 
workable atmosphere and blessed green grass, 
and much of the northern love for sport. 

In re rting a game the ‘‘Sefior Sporting 
Boy”’ of El Mercurio says: 

‘“That which is past is past. We have suffered 
in truth a shameful defeat; yet what we are to 
blame for we ought to suffer silently. There 
are, however, undoubtedly certain things which 
might well be brought to the attention of the 
honorable directorate of the Association de Foot- 
ball de Santiago. The Santiago team was well 
trained. The selection of players made by the 
an. Don Guillermo del Canto, was mag- 
nificent. The public were confident. The great 
day dawned propitiously. But at the last mo- 
ment it ap that one player was missing! 
The public protested and the captain searched. 
The game began, but the Lg ty who two days 
before had spoken gaily of the coming victory. 
were now not the same. The cause see! 
inexplicable. It was this: The substituted goal- 
keeper did not guarantee security. There 
was weakness in that most responsible ition. 
The result—but why heap up the humiliation? 
To all the world now it is told—only too 
eloquently—in the score.’’ 
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HARD TO PULL. 


" small boy who goes quaking to the dentist 
may console himself that the tooth to be 
drawn is not so firmly embedded as is the tusk 
of the elephant. Mr. Anderson, in ‘‘Lion and 
Elephant,’’ tells of this feature of the great 
creature’s anatomy. 


_. The tusk is so strongly fixed in the skull that 
it is never extracted in the lifetime. Owing to 
this tenacity, the elephant can use his tusk like 
a crowbar, using it as a lever under the roots 
of trees. ‘The tusk may be broken, but it never 
comes out. 

Gordon-Cumming tells of a huge brute he had 
mortally wounded. 

‘Just as the pangs of death came on him he 
stood trembling violently beside a thorny tree, 
and kept pouring water from his trunk into his 
mouth until he died. He then pitched heavily 
forward, with his whole weight of his fore 
quarters resting on the points of his tusks. He 
lay thus several seconds, but the amazing pres- 
sure of his carcass was more than the head was 
able to support, as he had fallen with his head 
so short under him that the tusks received but 
little assistance from the legs. Something must 
give way. The strain of weight on the tusks 
was fair, and they did not yield, but the portion 
of the head in which the tusks were embedded, 
extending a long way above the eye, yielded, 
and burst with a muffled crash. The tusks 
were thus set free, and turned about in the 





head so that a man could draw them out.’’ 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New 
England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s C 
and Train- 


Boston STAMMERERS' Institute ing School. 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight at our 
expense. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
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Kineo Boys’ Camp FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 


Select summer camp in Maine Woods. | Hat 

Sixth Season. Outdoor life—all sports, 

canoe trips—real camping. Illus. booklet. | Store. 
Here’s a Hat that 


IRVING G. McCOLL, 
317 West 56th Street, New York City. can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve 


Price, 
. v “ 
Y 5 S nience. Rollit, crush 
BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


post-paid, 
$ j 00 it, dent it. Always 
i] ready for a journey 
The kind of vacation that does good. or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
Mountain-climbing, canoeing, fishing— fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
all the sports a boy loves. Coaching trip The same style Hat made of extra 
to Mt. Washing Comp hip of 7 
college-bred leaders. Manual training. 


fine quality fur felt in black and 

BMetor Bost, Bungalow, Dining Hell, Satisfaction guaranteed or money $7,50 
' ;. ‘action g anteed ¢ oney 

ouse, all new. Tutoring. g 4 refunded. Send size wanted to J 


Ninth season. 
9 expenses. Booklet. SH T q 
IRVING H. WOODMAN, Ph.B.: |p AVLOR’S HAT, STORE, 3 Hanover St, BOSTON, MASS 


CareofM.T.H.8.,7th Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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One of Many Country Homes Equipped with the 


Lunt Moss System of Water Supply 


which yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, chamber, or any part of the house. Connected 

with the kitchen range, you have running hot water, too—same as in city homes. This system also 

provides water under pressure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. It’s a great protection in case of fire. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” AND READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs, whether for large or small estate. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














Red Seal Varnish 


Campbell’s Varnish 
Stain. Floor Paint. 








A Paint for 
Every Purpose. 
Whatever your needs in the paint line are—from paint- 


ing the house outside to enameling the bathtub 
inside—you can safely rely on 


Carpenter > Morton 
Paints. 


Sold by Reliable Dealers all over New England. 
From March |, 1908, our trade-mark Seal will 


appear on our entire line of paints. 
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Look for this Seal on Paints. 


See Saves you 
’ from the 
67 Years 
: Necessity of 
Business A 
. Experi- 
Experience . 
menting. 


























CARPENTER - MORTON 
COMPANY, 


77-79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 











Monarch House Paint. Carmote Floor Finish. 
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Pe LLL LE LS LS IO FE FO Te 
x HE thermometer said 

eighty - six degrees in 
EKA Room N, but the tem- 
perature within its four walls 
was chilly compared to the heat 
that seethed and bubbled within 
the slim young bodies of the 
members of the senior class there holding a 
class-meeting. This was the night when the 
chairman of the senior play was elected, and 
the class had ‘‘split.’” 

It was now made up of two distinct and 
hostile portions—‘‘we,’’ and ‘‘the rest of the 
elass.”’ Each portion was fringed by a doubt- 
ful border, which might suddenly be swept off 
by eloquence or corruption into the other camp. 

Hence it was here missionaries were most 
zealous. From eager, excited little groups 
tumbled out snatches of arguments. ‘‘Cyn- 
thia Phayre has the best mind of any girl in 
this —’’ ‘‘Of course we all want Cynt, 
whoever —’’ ‘‘ Vote for that Dolly Marion? 

I guess not!’’ ‘‘Cynny is just the sweetest 
old duck ; she’ll —”’ 

That was over in ‘‘our’’ bailiwick. In the 
groups by the doors heads bobbed together 
with, ‘‘All there is to Cynthia Phayre is a 
pretty face and —’’ ‘‘We’re going to elect 
Doll Marion, and don’t you forget it!’’ 
‘‘Dolly’s the brightest, keenest, liveliest girl 
you —’”’ 

Cynthia, class secretary, tried to look as 

if none of all this hum and buzz could pos- 
sibly reach her, seated on the platform by 
the president. She ached in every corner 
of her soul to be chairman of the play. She 
had held every office in the gift of the class, 
and had exulted at the joy and honor of it. 
But never, never had she longed for any- 
thing as for this the last honor that school 
could give her before commencement—and 
for the fun of it, too. 

“T think I can do it,’’ she thought, 
struggling to weigh her claims in fair scales. 
‘The girls do like me, and I can manage 
them, and I do know lots about acting from 
seeing sister and her friends rehearse at 
home, and I have good ideas about costumes, 
for even the other classes consult me, and— 
and—Miss Parke said my story in the fort- 
nightly theme course was the best in school.” 

Meanwhile Cynthia’s eyes had wandered, 
in spite of her efforts to be unconscious, 
toward the other candidate, standing up an 
instant to speak to some one behind. 

No two girls could be more unlike. Cyn- 
thia’s charm was constant, dependent upon 
delicate coloring, grace, purity of expression 
and a lovely smile. Marion Dolliver was 
ordinarily an insignificant, sallow, dark- 
eyed girl, with a cynical mouth; but in 
excitement, as to-night, her cheeks flamed, 
her eyes blazed, a spirit all fire informed 
every curve of her small face. 

“‘How handsome Doll is just to-night !’’ 
thought Cynthia. ‘‘She’d be magnificent on 
the stage. I’ll make her my villain’’—her face 
twinkled into sudden amusement—‘‘if I am 
elected! I wonder why I can’t bear Dolly? 
She certainly is witty and interesting. But 
then, Leslie detests her, and so does Tilly. She 
really isn’t nice. I wonder if she wants the 
chairmanship as I do? She might be good— 
maybe even better than I.’”’ She shook off this 
thought. ‘‘If the girls want her, they’1l vote her 
in; I needn’t worry ; and if they want me —’’ 

““The meeting will please come to order.’’ 
The president rapped. ‘‘The business of the 
meeting is to elect a chairman and committee to 
write and stage the senior play.’’ 

Every one listened as earnestly as if the 
whole class had not made the meeting the sub- 
ject of endless conversations for a week. 

“Mr. President,””—the class smiled,—“‘Madam 
President,’’—the class laughed aloud,—‘‘Tilly 
Dyer!’ furiously. 

‘Katherine Mackenzie!’’ said the president, 
with dignity. 

“She and Doll are regular pals !’’ murmured 
Olivia Messenger, Cynthia’s adoring friend. 

‘She never speaks in class-meeting. What’s 
up’? Leslie Liddell, the other friend, whis- 
pered back. 

“I think—a number of us girls think’”’— 
Katherine’s face was red, but her words came 
teadily—‘ that instead of having the four 
inembers of the committee elected here to-night, 
when we are hurried and can’t think of just 
the best girls, it would be better to have the 
‘airman, as soon as she is chosen, and the 
)esident of the class appoint them.”’ 
O-ho!’’ whispered Leslie. ‘‘She’s pretty 
Doll will get it?’ 
‘Yes, and appoint every last one of her own 
nds. No, sir!’ This from Jane Harkner. 
But Cynt’s sure. I’m going to vote for it !”’ 
¢:'-d Olivia, almost out loud. 
‘Did you intend to put that in the form of 





} 


| looked pale, and her own color dropped in | 





a motion, Katherine?’’ said the president, try- 
ing patiently to be parliamentary. 

‘*Yes, I move —’’ 

**T second it!’ cried another of ‘‘the rest of 
the class.’’ 

And before any one really understood it, the 
motion was carried by four votes. 

“Tt’s sink or swim now,’’ thought Cynthia, 





her hands pressed hard against each other 


THEY ALL “STEPPED LIVELY,” 
AND CRITICAL NEW STAGE-MANAGER. 


beneath the folds of her dress. 
the chairmanship, I don’t get even last place 
on the committee. ’’ 

‘‘Nominations are now in order for the chair- 
man of the committee.’’ 

A dozen girls were on their feet. 

**Leslie Liddell.’’ 

*‘T nominate Cynthia Phayre.’’ 

Six girls sat down. 

**Second it !’’ 

**Elizabeth Brand.’’ 

“‘T nominate Marion Dolliver.’’ 

‘Second it !’’ 

*“‘Any more nominations? Katherine Mac- 
kenzie and Olivia Messenger will please act as 
tellers. ”’ 

‘““Now!’’ And Cynthia braced herself. 
**She can’t want it as much as I do, Doll can’t. 
And I know she isn’t as well-fitted.’’ 

The president stood up. Cynthia thought she 








fright. 

‘*The vote is very close, a difference of five 
only. Cynthia Phayre is elected chairman.’’ 

‘‘Cynthia, you dear, you’!l make us the best | 
play ever was, won’t you’?’’ 

*‘Oh, I’m so glad!’’ | 

“‘T knew you’d win out from that old Dolly | 
Smarty !’’ 

The meeting was over, and Cynthia was 
being whirled away by her friends to Tilly’s | 
room, where hot chocolate had been made ready 
in hopes of the event. | 

**Be still, Les, she’ll hear if —’’ 

Then strong and plain from behind them 
came the words: 

“‘Oh, yes, they’ve elected Cynthia Phayre, 
but I miss my guess if they’re not sorry before 
the play’s done.’’ 

**We’re sorry already.’’ 

And then Dolly’s own clear, cool tones, ‘‘T 
pity Cynthia, really, for I don’t believe she’s | 








equal to it, and she’s the kind of girl to feel it 
deeply if —’’ 

Tilly shut her door with a bang. 

‘Cynthia Jane Phayre, if you mind one 
word those catty things say —’’ 

*‘Cynnie, dear, they were disappointed ; 
won’t feel so to-morrow.’’ ‘The ‘‘saint,’’ 
Camilla, had pulled Cynthia into her lap. 

All the girls set about’ petting Cynthia, and | 


they 
Mary 


ORAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 


URGED ON BY THAT BRILLIANT, KEEN 


consoling influences of the thickest whipped | 


cream on the smoothest chocolate, she was 
finally cheered into the joy befitting a senior 
play chairman. 

—_— | 

‘*T don’t care if she behaves like the Witch of | 
Endor and fights us all like a black cat, I’m 
going to have Marion Dolliver for first member 
of the committee. Why, Tilly, it’s her right. 
It’s just fairness. ’’ 

Tilly shook her head hopelessly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you must, Cynthia, but I misdoubt me. 
She’l be difficult, and pricky, and spoil things, 
you’ ll see.’’ 

In their ardor, both girls had got up early the 
morning after the election to select their com- 
mittee. Now the breakfast-gong ended the 
meeting. 

At once after breakfast Cynthia hurried 
down to Dolly’s room. She fairly ran along 
the corridor, yet when she reached the door she 
hesitated a few moments before she knocked. 

*‘Good morning, Cynthia! Won’t you sit 
down?’’ Dolly rose ceremoniously and brought 
forward a seat. ‘‘It’s pleasant to have a bright | 
Saturday at last, isn’t it?’’ 

Cynthia caught her courage in both hands. 

**Oh, it’s a jolly day. Dolly, Ottilie and I| 
think the very best person—the only person—in | 
the class for first committee member is you. 





| You'll take it, won’t you?’’ 


**You’re very kind, Cynthia, thank you, but 
it’s quite impossible.’’ 

**O Dolly, why ?’’ 

‘*Really, I’m so busy, and this play will take 
hours and hours just to write.’’ 

‘But you let—last night — 

“I know I consented to be nominated. 
was to please the girls. They insisted. 
I had no chance—against you.’’ 

** But you did! Why, Dolly, you almost 


It 
I knew 





| surrounded by a maze of ‘‘ 
| skins, princes’ 


| cited, dissatisfied, difficult girls. 


| shamefully to do other work ; 


theatrical terms, ‘‘sticks’’ 
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were elected. Oh, 
take it!’’ 

**Thank you, it’s quite impos- 
sible.’’ 

Each answer of Dolly’s was 
like a dash of icy water in 
the face. Cynthia gasped and 
winced. She tried to speak easily and natu- 
rally, as she would to Olivia or Tilly. She 
realized how this proud girl must be smarting 
with mortification and disappointment. 

**O Dolly, think of the class! I know it will 
take perfect heaps of time, but we’re all glad 
to do it for the class and the school.’’ 

**VYes??? 

Cynthia’s long lashes fringed her cheeks for 
an instant, a sure sign to her friends that 
she was angry, but she said, gently still: 

**Honestly and truly I want you ever and 
ever so much. I know you’ll be fine in 
writing the play, and full of good ideas 
about the acting, and capable and—and— 
Please do it!’’ 

Cynthia’s words trailed off miserably 
under the insolence of Dolly’s smile. 

**I’m sorry to seem disobliging. I can’t 
consent.’” Her tone was a triumph of 
polite insult. 

“I’m sorry. We're all sorry,’’ Cynthia 
found herself mumbling as she stepped out. 
Then the door closed. 

“If I ever enter her room again! And 
I’d be burned at the stake to a charcoal 
before I’d ever ask anything of her! I 
didn’t know a girl could be so mean!’’ 
Cynthia cast herself upon the startled Tilly 
and Mary Camilla, in the former’s room. 

**“Maybe, dear, you were a little patroni- 
zing and insincere in your manner. You 
know you didn’t honestly want Dolly to 


please do 


consent,’’ urged the just-minded Mary 
Camilla. 
“Oh, I did! At least, I think I did!’’ 


**Don’t you care,’’ interrupted the philo- 
sophical Tilly. ‘‘You never could have got 
along smoothly with her. Now you step 
right up, and make us the grandest play 
that ever was!’’ 

‘*Cynthia, do you think I can wear pink 
with my violet dress ?’’ 

“‘Listen, Cynt, isn’t it kind of awkward | 
for my lover to stand by the door ?’’ 

“‘Cynnie, I’ve such a cold I sha’n’t be 
able to sing even do re mi by Saturday.’’ 

**That palace scene is too torn and faded 
to use, and a new one will cost ten dollars. 
Shall I order it, Cynt? I must know right 
now.’ 

‘*Will this cap do?’’ ‘‘Can I wear red 
slippers with my blue dress?”’ ‘‘Have you 
seen my crown?’’ ‘‘Do cut out that silly 
speech I make at the end.’’ 

Cynthia covered her ears with her hands 
and buried her face in her lap. ‘‘I shall 
go crazy, I shall go crazy, I know I 


“If I don’t get | between praise and caresses, backed by the|shall, and hit some of these girls and kill 


them!’’ she whispered to the green plaid of 
her skirt. 

She was seated on the floor of the school hall, 
properties,’’ dragons’ 
costumes, angels’ wings, coats 
of mail, hobby-horses, curtains, scenes, swords, 
thrones, and everywhere girls, clamorous, ex- 
And this had 
been going on for weeks now. And no one to 
bear the burden of it but herself! 

If Dolly had ‘‘magicked’’ the play with evil 
it could not have had a more limping journey 
from its start to this first dress rehearsal. 
Katherine Mackenzie, Dolly’s friend, had ac- 
cepted first place on the committee, and then 
engaged her own abundant energy and ex- 
hausted the others’ smaller stock in fierce argu- 
ments. 

Katherine was a born ‘‘obstructionist’’ ; Les- 
lie Liddell was sick half the time, but would 
not resign; Agnes Lee neglected the play 
Rosalie Judson 
developed amazing inabilities, and nearly drove 
Cynthia frantic by her well-meaning blunders. 

Then the actors! The pretty girls were, in 
; the good actors could 
| not be made to look the parts; the faculty 
| Swept off the most shining stars because of poor 
school records; the cast seemed always in an 
ill humor and ready to don war-paint at every 
| chance word. 

And the play itself! What ailed it? It 
was Cynthia’s idea, and it had seemed so 
splendid at first. The whole committee had 
glowed—for once in harmony—when she un- 
folded it. But now, on the stage, something 
had happened to it. It hung limp; it would 
not ‘‘march.’’ Indefinably but definitely it 
failed. 

Cynthia, the committee, the cast, even outside 
friends, had struggled and worried. Cynthia 
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had agonized. Every one could feel the lack of 
vitality ; no one could touch it into life. 

Cynthia raised her head defiantly and blew 
her whistle. 

‘Girls, we’re going to begin right now, and 
I can’t. answer a single question till after the 
rehearsal, and please don’t make me cross by 
asking any. Oh, wait one minute!’’ She 
jumped up and dashed out into the campus. 
‘‘Martha! Martha Dwight!’’ 

The girl whom she had seen through the 
window turned a cheerfully earnest face to 
Cynthia. She was much older than the other, 
and had a pleasant air of self-reliance. 

‘*Hello, Meg Merrilies !’’ 

‘‘Say Crazy Jane, and hit the truth. When 
did you get back? Don’t stop to tell, but come 
criticize our play !’’ 

‘*‘Dear girl, I’m so bu—”’ 

‘“‘T know. Come right along. Girls, you 
don’t mind having Martha watch us, do you?’’ 

Every one smiled at the newcomer, half a 
member of the class, half a tutor, and altogether 
popular. 

**Of course not !’’ ‘*Sit down here, Martha.’’ 
“Start us up, Cynt.’’ 

When the last actor had departed, Martha 
and Cynthia sat face to face on the king’s throne. 
‘*It’s a magnificent idea, Cynthia.’’ 

‘*What is the matter with that play ?’’ 
‘Some of the scenes are as pretty as any on 
real stage.’’ 

‘*What is the matter with that play ?’’ 

‘* And you’ve chosen the cast so well.’’ 
‘*What is the matter with that play ?’’ 
Martha laughed helplessly, moving her head 
to avoid Cynthia’s steady eyes, then suddenly 
meeting them. 

“*Cynnie, it’s dull.’’ 

‘*Deadly.’”’ 

‘*Yet the idea’s not dull. The idea’s not 
impossible. I wish I knew how to help you. 
It’s like my Sunday hat. I trimmed it myself. 
It had lovely materials and colors and a becom- 
ing shape, but of all the head-gears! I took it 
to a real milliner, and she perked it there, and 
primped it here, and dabbed it the other place, 
and behold, a delightfully stylish hat! Now 
what you need is just a few flips and flirts and 
perks to have a glorious play.’’ 

‘*You are the one to give it those flips and 
perks !”’ 

“My dear! 
in the class.’’ 

‘* All the bright ones are in the play already, 
and they’re more hopeless than I.’’ 

‘‘Where’s Dolly Dolliver? I don’t see her? 
She’d give it just the snappy touches it wants. 
Ask her. Bless the babe! She’s kept me here 
till past five, and I have to unpack before six. 
Good luck to you, dear! I know Doll will help.’’ 

Cynthia cast herself on her own couch, too 
weary to say ‘‘Come in!’’ to the knock that 
sounded at once. 

‘*Tired out, old sweetheart ?’’ 
was ceremonious. 

‘* As a little dog, Til, and so discouraged.’’ 

‘‘Not you! Why, the whole school expects 
the grandest play ever given. The girls from 
the Firs, and the St. Agatha’s girls, and shoals 
of townspeople are coming in buses.’’ 

‘Don’t, Tilly !’’ 

‘*We’re going to be so proud of you, so proud 
of the class! We all know you’ve had a mean 
old time, Cynt; the committee’s gone back on 
you, so to speak, but we’re not worrying. We 
know Cynthia Phayre can do anything for the 
sake of school.’’ 

Cynthia lay alone in the dark, too wretched 
even for tears. 

**T’ve got to bear all the blame myself,—the 
chairman always has to,—and it is my fault. 
The girls have trusted me, and I’ve betrayed 
them!’’ She talked to herself in her suffering. 
“If it were just I to be ashamed! But the 
whole school! And last year’s class gave such 
a fine one! Ask Doll, that disagreeable girl, 
who’s always disliked me and been horrid to 
me, and disputed me in class, and — I can’t! 
Besides, what’s the use? She wouldn’t help.’’ 

She rolled over on her face, and her thoughts 
took another turn. 

‘‘Tilly said, ‘Cynthia Phayre can do any- 
thing for the sake of school.’ Well, I can’t! 
I can’t make a good play. Why did I ever 
think I could be chairman? Oh, what a con- 
ceited fool! 

‘**Oynthia Phayre can do anything for the 
sake of school.’ I’ll be crazy if I keep on re- 
peating those words.’’ 

She twisted her hands above her head. 

‘‘There’s one thing more I can do—I can ask 
Dolly. I’ve tried everything else. She’ll laugh 
in my face, but I’ll have done my part. 

***Cynthia Phayre can do anything for 
school!’ ”’ 

Slowly and wearily, but with no hesitation, 
she walked down the corridor to Marion Dol- 
liver’s room, and entering to her ‘‘Come!’’ sat 
down in front of her. The lamp was lighted, 
and Dolly sat in a flood of light, where sur- 
prise had caught her transfixed. 

**Dolly, my play is a very great failure. I 
have tried—we have all tried. We can’t help 
it. I want to resign from the chairmanship. 
I want you to take my place.’’ 

Cynthia’s voice was low; her words had that 
desperate sincerity that cannot be doubted. 

‘*It’s a great deal to ask. I don’t ask it for 
my sake. Please don’t think of meatal]. Please 
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I work at a play! Some girl 
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think about school. You haven’t time to write 
a new play. I think you can make mine over. 
Crowds of outsiders are coming. They’!l think 
you were chairman always. Please do it for 
the sake of school! You can doit. Please do!’’ 

Cynthia’s white face and miserable, beseech- 
ing eyes were turned up to Dolly, who had 
risen. Her face was changing; fires kindled 
slowly in her cheeks, lights mounted in her 
eyes. Then an unexpected thing happened. 

‘*Was it hard to ask me, Cynthia?’ Her 
voice was as low as Cynthia’s own. 

‘‘T’d rather have held my hand in a red-hot 
furnace.’’ 

‘*What made you do it?’’ 

“I did it for the sake of the class,’’ and her 
head drooped forward. 

And then it was not the unexpected, but the 
amazing! Dolly ran to her and knelt beside 
her, her face close to hers. 

**Cynthia, I’ll help you.’’ 

The strain snapped, and Cynthia cried—like 
a tired-out, discouraged little schoolgirl. Dolly 
cuddled her face down in her neck and stroked 
her hair with hands that were magnetically 
soothing. She said not a single word. By 
and by Cynthia raised her tear-wet face to 
Dolly’s. Two. tears shone on her lashes! 
Without a word they kissed each other. 

‘‘There now,’’ Dolly’s voice was brisk but 
kind, ‘‘thunder-storm over, rainbow out! Let’s 
get at the play.’”’ 

With their heads near together under the 
lamp, they read and discussed. 

‘*Magnificent! But you mustn’t have the 
heroine do that. She’d do so— Fine scene, 
but let’s cut out all that long speech, and make 
the father just say —”’ 

Dolly was ‘‘perking’’ and ‘‘dabbing,’’ and 
the play was beginning to take on life. 





‘“*Now we'll have a rehearsal to-night; it’s 
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Friday and no lecture, so the girls ean stand 
two. You won’t resign, or any such nonsense. 
You’ll just say I’ve come to help. It'll sound 
queer,—for me,—but the girls will live through 
it. Then when the program’s printed, put my 
name on as fifth member of the committee. It 
won’t have been voted in class-meeting, but the 
girls will live through that, too.’’ 

**O Dolly, you’re so good’? murmured Cyn- 
thia. 

‘Good? Am I? 
be when you came in. 
because — Come along to dinner. 
action calls us.’’ 

With a rush came Dolly to rehearsal. With 
a whirl the new ideas were introduced. With 
a swoop the scenes were altered. Play and 
players, they all ‘‘stepped lively,’’ urged on by 
that brilliant, keen and critical new stage- 
manager. ’ 

‘‘My, what a splendid rehearsal!’’ Cynthia 
overheard Katherine Mackenzie say, as the 
girls were slipping out of their costumes. 

**T really do believe the play is going to be a 
success now. Iwas hopeless over it,’’ answered 
Charlotte Guy, another Dolly partizan. 

‘‘Oh, the idea was always an awfully fine 
one,’? was Katherine’s unexpected answer. 
“Tt only needed cheering up here and there, 
and Doll’s done that.’’ 

Charlotte walked off, and Katherine turned 
to Dolly, who suddenly appeared. 

‘Dolly Marion Dolliver, your consenting to 
help us out at the eleventh hour shows just fine 
unselfishness. ”’ . 

Cynthia, caught in this intimate conversation, 
tried to escape unseen, but Dolly grasped one 
of her fair braids, and pulled her close. 

“‘Unselfishness, Kit? That’s a contagious 
disease, I fancy, and I’ve been badly exposed 
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HEN Harold McGeary lost his clerkship 
in Brandt’s furniture store, the town of 
Laurel Grove enjoyed the proverbial 
nine days’ wonder as to the cause. Ina town 
of two thousand people a position in such a store 
as Mr. Brandt’s is considered fortunate for a 
bright young man like Harold McGeary. Nat- 
urally, a merchant. of Mr. Brandt’s standing 
was not given to public speaking about business 
secrets, but somehow Laurel Grove felt 
that Harold’s excess of ‘‘brightness’’ had 
caused his discharge. Mr. Brandt could 
easily have confirmed this rumor with some 
interesting details. 
The young man had been quick at learn- 
ing the details of the business, had taken 
an interest in values, and had asked intel- 
ligent questions to a degree that caused his 
employer to think him a wonder of business” 
sagacity. 
But all Laurel Grove knew the McGeary 





‘family for the most confirmed of ‘‘innocent’’ 


gossip-venders. Let us not use a harsher 
term. They were too kind-hearted to love 
seandal, they meant no harm, but the de- 
light of knowing and telling other people’s 
secrets was to them as intoxicating as strong 
wine. 

What harm could there be in Mrs. Me- 
Geary’s telling the ladies of the Wednesday 
Club that the Martins were denied further 
credit at Brandt’s? Or in Delia MceGeary’s 
revealing—in strict secrecy—to ten different 
persons the amount which the new doctor 
and his bride owed for house furnishings? 

Or in the knowing public speculations of 
Daniel McGeary, head of the family, as to 

Mr. Brandt’s income and his standing with | 
the wholesalers? Or in the conscious pride of | 
the other McGearys, as shown, for instance, 
by Eudora’s remarks about the price of the | 
high-school library furniture, or by the lavish | 
distribution of advertising yardsticks by Evadne, | 
aged ten, and Bryan, aged twelve, ‘‘ ’cause our 
brother works at Brandt’s’’ ? 

But when Mr. Brandt learned that Bryan 
had proudly displayed to his young compeers a 
card lettered with certain mystic symbols, then 
it was that Harold was quietly discharged. 
The card ran thus: 

N 
er TT ee es 
tse tetas 


and Bryan’s talk was all of ‘‘marked price,’’ 
‘‘selling price,’’ and ‘‘discount.’’ 

It was merely Mr. Brandt’s price-mark code, 
in which each letter of the word stood for a 
corresponding figure, enabling him or his clerk 
to tell at a glance the margin between the cost 
price and selling price of an article. Thus 

~~ mm Sse 

— 
represented a cost price of thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents, and a selling price of seventeen dol- 
lars. And once they knew the code-word, the 
McGeary family almost lived in the furniture 
store, learning just how much Mr. Brandt would 
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make off the sale of each table and chair. 
When John Walters, Harold’s successor, had | 





served long enough to prove himself thoroughly 
trustworthy, Mr. Brandt told him the story of 
the code-word. 

*‘Remember, John, that you hold this posi- 
tion simply because another young man could 
not keep business secrets. Now you and I must 
remark every piece of furniture in the house 
with a new code-word.’’ 

They chose another word from a list commonly 
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HAROLD, OUTLAWED, CRANED HIS NECK. 


used by merchants for that purpose, and had, 
between customers, changed the tags on a part 


| of the stock, when, during Mr. Brandt’s lunch 


hour, Harold McGeary sauntered in, and planted 
himself in a Morris-chair for a chat with John. 
Casually glancing at the price tag on the chair- 
arm, he became suddenly curious, and reached 
for the tag on the next chair and the next. 

‘*Aha, you’re changing from ‘Washingtox.’ ’’ 

John was non-committal. 

“Oh, you can’t fool me,’’ went on the astute 
Harold. ‘‘I’ve studied code-words too long.’’ 

**Yes, you have,’’ assented John, dryly. 

‘*Codes aren’t hard to read,’’ ran on Harold, 
sweetly ignorant of John’s intended sarcasm. 
‘*Why, I got on to Sisson’s word—‘ Black Horse’ 
—before I worked there half a day.’’ 

‘‘Working there now ?”’ asked John. 

*‘No, I quit.’’ John smiled at the word 
‘“‘quit.’’ ‘‘But I was just going to say, I figured 
out Luck Brothers’ mark just by studying a 
few tags in the window. Their word’s —’’ 

‘*Never mind, I don’t want to know it,’’ said 
John, with something in his quiet tone that 
made the other flush. 

‘*Why, what’s the harm? And then it’s 
interesting to know how much a fellow sticks 
you for what you buy.’’ 

‘‘The harm is just this: a clerk who gives 
away a business secret of his employer —’’ 

“‘O bosh! Business secrets! Besides, so far 
as Luck’s code is concerned, I wasn’t trusted 
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with that. I just got it by using my eyes and 
doing a little clever detective work. You can 
read any code-word. There are only ten letters. 
It’s no trick at all to figure them out.’’ 

He sprang up, looked at the marks on half 
a dozen articles, smiled triumphantly, and said, 
‘*You’re going to try ‘Franz Sigel,’ eh? I told 
you I could find out. I know that whole list 
in Brandt’s desk, from ‘O Axminster’ down to 
‘First Kodax.’ What do you think of that?’’ 

‘*More than I care to say just now. It looks 
to me like spiteful meddling.’’ 

“T haven’t any spite against Mr. Brandt. 
He can hire any old body he likes for his man 
Friday. As for meddling, I just use my eyes. 
If he doesn’t want people to know his buying 
price, let him find a code-word they can’t read. 
I know one fellow he can’t fool.’’ 

“IT don’t believe you can decipher a good 
code,’’ stoutly affirmed John. 

‘*You just find one I can’t. I'll get your word 
before I’ve been in this store fifteen minutes —’’ 

**Which is just where you will not be fifteen 
seconds longer!’’ broke in Mr. Brandt, who 
had entered unobserved in the heat of the dis- 
cussion. ‘‘I tell you plainly to leave this store 
and to keep away. Good day, sir!’’ 

Mr. Brandt, discouraged with this second 
undoing of their work, was for dropping the 
buying-price mark altogether, yet did not wish 
to make such a change in his business system. , 

**You see,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t very well close 
my door against the whole McGeary family. 
In a town of this size any such trouble is 
unpleasant, to say the least. And as sure as 
we change to another word, they will be here 
reading the tags inside the store, and Harold 
will take in those in the window. See if he 
doesn’t. It’s no use.’’ 

“Still, I wish we could try just once more,’’ 
urged John. ‘‘We can fool them, I believe, if 
we plan it right.’’ 

His employer agreed. John did some hard 
thinking, and the next day handed Mr. Brandt 
a slip of paper. 

‘*He’ ll guess that, I’m afraid. It’s too easy.’’ 

‘*That’s just where he will miss it,’’ argued 
John. ‘‘He expects something hard and arti- 
ficial. Besides—’’ And he explained something 
further which made Mr. Brandt laugh. 

‘*We’ll try it,’’ he said. 

When they opened on Monday morning, there 
began a comedy of curiosity. For the McGeary 
family could not relinquish the joys of reading 
price tags and speculating on the ins and outs 
of the furniture business. Maintaining the 
appearance of the friendliest feelings for Mr. 
Brandt, they shopped without ceasing. 

Evadne, evidently having arisen with the 








lark, came in early, bent on the purchase of five 
cents’ worth of carpet tacks. With sweet 
indifference she examined the cards on a 
sewing-machine and a carpet-sweeper, and 
duly reported at home, yg and u.nu. At 
half past nine Eudora bought two yards of 
picture wire, and incidentally memorized 
r.pn on the green upholstered Morris-chair, 
c.ue on the golden oak one, and bu.ne on 
an oak dining-table. 

At quarter past ten Bryan courteously 
begged to be favored with the gift of a 
yardstick,—he had seven at home,—and 
stored his memory with ip on the maple 
bedroom set, and b.er on a patent ironing- 
board. At twenty minutes past eleven Mrs. 
McGeary sought portiéres of a peculiar shade 
to match a mythical color scheme for an 
imaginary room, located in the limbo of her 
dreams. Portieres were marked y.pe, i.wn 
and i.ee. Also the handsome leather fire- 
screen was yb.ge. 

Harold pondered throughout the lunch 
hour with the painful gravity of a seer 
confronted with mystic cabala. To tell the 
truth, Evadne and Bryan had one or two 
letters misplaced, and Mrs. MeGeary was 
not absolutely certain whether that  fire- 
screen was yb.ge or gy.eb. These facts 

were falteringly confessed after the shrewd 
detective had made Morris-chairs cost one 
dollar and seventy-five cents and fire-screens 
ninety-eight dollars. 

‘‘Hang it all!’ he snapped. ‘‘How could 
anybody make sense out of an important problem 
like this without accurate figures? I’ll have to 
make sure myself.’’ 

So on his way to the clothing store where he 
now worked, he lingered in front of the pro- 
scribed windows, twisting and craning to get a 
view of the forbidden fruit. The fine Mission 
couch was eg.pr, the smaller Mission chair 
c.rb, and the larger one e.gy. Now he would 
find that buying price. 

In the afternoon Mrs. MeGeary came again to 
ascertain the price of fixtures in case she should 
find the portitres of the elusive shade. She 
studied wicker rocking-chairs and iron bed- 
steads. Delia McGeary accompanied her friend, 
Miss Kitty Hendricks, and while the latte 
looked at curtain rods for her mother’s parlor, 
Delia studied carpets. They ran all the way 
from u.ne for small rugs to ig. for large ‘‘art 
squares. ’’ 

And all the while, Mr. Brandt and John 
Walters indulged in hearty laughter as the) 
congratulated each other, and at home Harold 
settled himself with dogged determination to 
work out the solution. That Mission eouch 





should be somewhere in the range of twenty 0! 
| thirty dollars. Well, suppose e is 2, and g is 4 























p is probably 5; r should be 0. But that would 
make the small chair cost only two dollars and 
forty something. To it again. Suppose the 
larger chair cost about nine dollars. Let e be 
»,g 5 and y 0—nine dollars and fifty cents. 
Horrors! That makes the couch cest ninety-five 
dollars. What in the world was the buying 
wice? 

at and again in the succeeding days did 
the McGeary family sally forth for prey, and 
Harold, outlawed, craned his neck to read the 
marks on the various pieces displayed in the 
windows. At home he tantalized his wits 
nightly till unseasonable hours, and made his 
days wretched with the problem of the buy- 
ing price. His brain reeled with symbols and 
eryptograms. His head ached with “‘Cum- 
perland,’’? and all the other hateful words 
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cal sentences that 
GENS sticks in my mem- 
ory from boyhood struggles 
with Latin prose composi- 
tion is the familiar prov- 
erb, ‘‘Hunger is the best 
sauce.” Yet few experi- 
ences of the human race 
have been more horrible 
than those with hunger 
unappeased, or famine, as 
hunger is called when 
whole communities suffer 
from starvation; and that 
surely is a bitter and fearful 
‘‘sance’? which compels families to abandon 
their aged and infirm, husbands to sell their 
wives, and mothers to slay their children, or, 
most dreadful of all, turns men and women 
into wild beasts by making them cannibals. 

The pages of human history are blotted all 
over with records of famine in which great 
districts have been depopulated first by starva- 
tion, and then by pestilence—for plague and 
pestilence lurk forever in the shadow of starva- 
tion, striking down without mercy those whom 
hunger has weakened. 

Readers of the Bible will hardly need to be 
reminded that the Old Testament is full of 
reference to famines. They will recall espe- 
cially that famous seven years’ famine in Egypt 
which happened while Joseph abode there, and 
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of ten letters. At last he grew so preoccupied 
and nervous that he lost successively his jobs 
in the clothing store, the shoe store and the 
grocery. And the McGeary family grew 80 | 
disgusted with the task of trying to make sense | 
out of the tags on Mr. Brandt’s furniture that 
they bought their new linoleum at Pine Hill, 
six miles away. 

Mr. Brandt was laughing over the story with 
a travelling salesman one day. 

**And what was John’s code-word, if I may 
be trusted with the precious secret ?’’ asked the 
salesman. 

**Well, you see, John reasoned that the ex- 
traordinary acuteness of our young detective 
would cause him to look for something very 
intricate, so he opposed smartness with the 
most baffling thing in the world—when you 
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which was all the more remarkable b 
Egypt is ordinarily a country of great fertility. 

Some thirty years ago a list was published of 
more than three hundred and fifty famines of 
which trustworthy records remain. These are, 
of course, only a small fraction of those which 
have devastated the human race since it first 
began, but the echoes of these three hundred 
and fifty are sufficiently awful. 

In Rome, for example, in 436 B.c., ‘‘thou- 
sands threw themselves into the Tiber’’ ; in 160 
A.D., in England, ‘‘multitudes starved’’; in 
272, in Great Britain, ‘‘people ate the bark of 
trees and roots’’ ; in 450, in Italy, ‘‘parents ate 
their children’’ ; in 836, in Wales, ‘‘the ground 
was covered with dead bodies of men and 
beasts’? ; in 963, in Ireland, ‘‘parents sold their 
children for food’’ ; in 1062, in Egypt (Cairo), 
“the wretched resorted to cannibalism, and 
organized bands kidnapped the unwary passen- 
ger in the desolate streets by means of ropes 
furnished with hooks and let down from the 
latticed windows. ’’ 

In 1069, after the Normans had desolated 
England, ‘‘man, driven by hunger, ate human, 
dog, and horse flesh,’’? while ‘‘some, to sustain 
a miserable life, sold themselves for slaves.’’ 
In 1116, in Ireland, ‘‘the people even ate each 
other.’’ In 1193-6, ‘‘on the footsteps of famine 
fiercest pestilence followed.’’ And so on, all 
through the middle ages and far into our modern 
times the same black record runs. 


Famines of Recent Times. 


IN OR is the nineteenth century exempt, 
for we read again and again of ‘‘great 
scarcity of f 
in 1801, 1812, 1822, 1831 and 1846; in Belgium 
in 1846; in France in 1847; and in remoter 
regions—such as India and China—almost con- 
tinuously. 

Less than ten years ago the central and north- 
western provinces of India suffered from a 
famine due to drought, which extended over 
four hundred thousand square miles, an area 
(double that of all France and nearly four times 
that of the British Isles, while the ‘‘wonder- 
\ul (nineteenth] century’? closed with another 
ludian famine, which covered seven hundred | 
thousand square miles of territory, and in 
spite of an expenditure for relief purposes of 
pward of seventy million dollars, resulted in 
‘.e death of a million human beings. In 1906, 
‘ven, a great famine ravaged some of the remoter 
‘ts of Japan, and only a year ago, urgent 
t 'peals were made to fortunate America to aid 

nine-stricken portions of Russia and China, 

‘ere millions of human beings saw only the 
~anty bounty of foreign lands between them 

K i starvation. 

Yet to-day, in what we call the most civilized 
‘ountries, famines are nearly unknown—that is 


’? in England or Ireland | 


where famine and pestilence were frequent 
enough one, two, or three hundred years ago. 
Moreover, this happy condition has mostly 
come about within the lifetime of The Com- 
panion—how and why we may well inquire. 
Why is it that although India, China, Japan 
and Russia still suffer from these awful visita- 
tions, we who read The Companion have for 
ourselves no fears of famine or pestilence? 
Before answering this question let us ask) 
another, namely: What are the causes of fam- 
ines? For in solving this problem we shall | 
perhaps find the reason for our own exemption | 
or immunity. 
A famine, that is to say, a lack, a scarcity, | 
or a dearth of food in a particular district, is | 
due either to a diminished food supply or an 
increased food demand. If any district depends 
chiefly upon its own soil for the food which it 
consumes, then conditions of climate—such as 
extremes of heat or cold, or too little rain 
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don’t expect it—extreme simplicity. John’s 
new word was just what the code stands for: 
“B vu ¥Y IN GP RDC B 
2123284669789 @ 

**And the goods in the window ?’’ asked the 
man. 

“‘Oh, he knew that Harold would use those 
marks for keys, so we just jumbled things up 
a little, nonsense fashion, when we put a piece 
of goods on display out in front.’’ 

‘*Harold would hardly call that fair,’’ said 
the salesman, laughing. 

**True, but think of the mental exercise it 
has given him. I believe he would give John 


all he ever hopes to possess for that word, but | 


John isn’t selling any business secrets.’’ 
*‘No,”’ replied John, ‘‘I’m too busy looking 


| at the buying price.’’ 


MINE 


occasionally by excessive 
exports of grain into fam- 
ine-stricken districts.’’ 

Flies and locusts were 
among the plagues of 
Egypt, and chinch-bugs 
and grasshoppers have 
done great damage to crops 
in our Western States. 
1581 there was a plague 
of mice in Essex, England, 
and in 1812 of rats in 
Madras, India. 

‘*Famine,’”’ said a fa- 
mous Biblical student of 
the eighteenth century, ‘‘is 
sometimes a natural effect, as when the Nile 
does not overflow in Egypt; or the rains 
do not fall in Judea at the customary times— 
that is, in spring or autumn; or when the 
caterpillars and locusts swarm in a country, 
and destroy the fruits of it. ... Famine is 
also often the effect of God’s anger against 
His people. For example, the Lord sent the 
prophet Gad to David to tell him that as a 
punishment of his vanity whereby he had been 
induced to number his people, God gave him 
the option of seven years’ famine, or of being 
for three months pursued by his enemies, or of 
seeing the plague raging for three days in his 
country. ... / And in the reign of Ahab the 
Lord called for a famine, and it came upon the 
land seven years.’’ 

Mankind has often attributed plague, pesti- 
lence and famine either to supernatural agencies, 
like those just referred to, or to natural but 
unusual or inexplicable things, such as earth- 
quakes, comets and sun-spots. Attempts have 
frequently been made to connect extraordinary 
events in the heavens with the affairs of man- 
kind, and especially with disasters; and even 
as late as 1877 a distinguished English astron- 
omer, Professor Lockyer, dwelt in a lengthy 
and carefully prepared paper upon the probable 
connection of sun-spots and famines. 
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An Abandoned Explanation. 


NASMU CH as the light and heat which 
fall upon our globe are known to be 
BRS derived from parts of the universe hun- 
dreds of millions of miles away, it is always 
possible that things happening upon our earth 
have their ultimate origin in changes taking 
place in the heavens ; yet no one to-day seriously 
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or too much—or the ravages of insects, or 
the ravages of mankind in war or bad 
government, or human rapacity unduly 
controlling crops or foodstuffs, may bring 
about a scareity of food. 

We read, for example, that the recent 
famine in China was caused by extensive 
and almost unprecedented floods, which 
destroyed the crops over a large district 
dependent upon those same crops for sub- 
sistence. In 1906 we were told that the 
famine in Japan was due to a total fail- 
ure of the rice-crop within the district 
which afterward suffered from starvation, 
while we learn that the famine of 1907 in 
certain parts of Russia was due partly to 
unsettled government and partly to a fail- 
ure of the crops. 

The famine in Ireland in 1846-7 was 
caused by a failure of the potato-crop due 
to a parasitic fungus, or ‘‘blight,’’ which rotted | 
the potatoes before they were ready to be dug. 
In India numerous famines have been due to 
drought, and in Egypt the seven years’ famine 
in the eleventh century A.D. was due to a pro- | 
longed failure of the annual inundations of the | 
Nile, upon which the fertility of that narrow 
strip constituting habitable Egypt depends. 


When the Rain Falls. 


[A WRITER on ‘‘Famines in India’’ states | 
that these have arisen from different 
causes, but especially from failure of 
the usual rains. 

‘Distress has also, however, been caused 
by hostile invasions, by swarms of rats and 
locusts, by storms and floods, and not in- 
frequently by the immigration of starving 
people from distant parts into districts other- 











‘Say, in western Europe and in North America, 





facilities. 
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A CHINESE BURIAL-FIELD 


But why, we naturally ask, when food grows 


scarce in any special region, do not supplies 
flow in from regions of plenty ? 
must rise and the law of supply and demand 
must hold good—nay, must be all the more 
operative in time of famine. 
this question brings us face to face with |of canning and cold storage. 
the two principal causes of modern famines, 
which have as yet hardly been mentioned, | of meat, fish, fruits, vegetables, and the like, 
namely, poverty and want of transportation | of one place or one season can be stored up 
|against the scarcity and want of another place 


Surely prices 


The answer to 


People who are suffering from famine usually | 


They can only depend on charity | 


The principal reason for the present freedom 





In | 












the nineteenth century, and especially since 
science and the great inventions began to take 
effect. 

But this is not all. No matter how wealthy 
Ireland, for example, might have been in 1846, 
when the fatal blight fell upon her potato-crop, 
if she had been located in the middle of India 
or China, without means of transportation and 
beyond the reach of food supplies, her then 
large population of more than eight millions 
must still have felt the same awful pangs of 
hunger. 

This is the reason why famines in the 
center of China, the center of India and the 
center of Russia are so difficult to deal with. 
| The transportation problem in these countries 
| stands in the way, and hence, even if an abun- 
| dance of grain and other food materials be 
provided by kind-hearted persons thousands of 
| miles away, the practical difficulties of trans- 
| 





porting such foods to the place where they are 
needed are too great to be overcome before 
| millions have died of starvation. 


Wealth and Transportation. 


WO principal things, then, are neces- 
sary to-day in order to avoid famines, 
namely, wealth, with which to buy food 
materials from other regions if food in our own 
region fails, and facilities for transportation, so 
that food supplies may be quickly carried from 
regions of abundance to places of scarcity. And 
right here we find the answer to our question 
why we to-day have little or no dread of famine, 
for in western Europe and in eastern North 
America we have fortunately acquired these 
very things—the largest accumulation of wealth 
and the best arrangements for transportation 
existing anywhere in the world. 

Great Britain and the United States, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and France are syno- 
nyms both for wealth, and for railroads, steam- 
ships and other means of quick transportation, 
so that even if all the crops in England, for 
example, should utterly fail, the English would 
still be able to buy abundant food materials in 
America or Australia or Argentina, and to 
| transport them quickly to the place of need. 
| As a matter of fact, England to-day actually 
does depend very largely upon these other coun- 
| tries for its regular food supply, and only toa 

limited extent upon crops grown upon its own 
soil; and what is true of England is hardly less 
true of Germany, of France, or the great cities 
of the United States. 

Thousands of readers of The Companion sit 
down to breakfast in the morning and find upon 
their tables fresh bananas from Jamaica or 
Nicaragua, oranges from California, or grape- 
fruit from Florida; oatmeal or some other 
cereal, derived perhaps from the prairies of 
the Dakotas or northwestern Canada; coffee 
from Brazil or the Orient; and with these, 
sugar from Cuba, Porto Rico, or, it may be, 
the Hawaiian Archipelago. An English reader 
may eat bread and meat from America or 
Australia or Argentina. 

The breakfast of a New Englander is gener- 
ally cooked by coal from Pennsylvania or one 
of the Virginias. Nuts may come from Italy 
or Spain, and spices, pepper and tea from the 
Orient or South America. 

In these every-day facts we see the answer 
to our question: Given the means to buy and 
facilities for transportation, food will nowadays 
flow to any place in the accessible world in 
abundance and superabundance. The Madras 

famine commission of 1880 estimated, 
however, that twenty thousand miles of 
railways must be built in India before 
the starving could be even reached. 
‘Until the whole country,’’ they wrote, 
‘‘is more completely supplied with rail- 
ways or canals, by which food can be 
transported cheaply and in jarge quanti- 
ties, the danger of the occurrence of 
famines cannot be removed.’’ 

Another great factor in the conquest of 
famines in western Europe and America 
has been the discovery of improved meth- 
ods for the preservation of perishable 
‘foods, such as fruits, fish and meats. 
What American has not reflected in the 
autumn upon the fact that thousands of 
bushels of apples go to waste because— 
as we say—they are not worth gathering? 
Here is superabundance at one season, 
and yet even on those farms having so 
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holds that any close connection exists between | great an excess in October, fruit of any kind in 
sun-spots and famines. 


| April and May is very scarce. If only the 
superabundance of one season could be saved 
against the scarcity of another, then the food 
supply would be equalized, waste prevented, 
and want avoided. 

This saving and keeping over is what has 
actually happened by the invention of the arts 
By the use of 
these invaluable processes the superabundance 


or another season, and is actually so stored up 


have no money; they cannot create that “‘de- | to-day throughout large sections of the United 
mand’’ which ‘‘supply’’ is ever eager to meet | States, France, Germany and Great Britain. 

and satisfy. 
or starve. 


Hence it has come to pass that along both 
shores of the North Atlantic Ocean, itself a 
great and convenient highway of transportation, 


from famines of western Europe and North | we have for the first time in history achieved a 
wise well provided with food supplies, and | America is their rapid growth in wealth during | veritable conquest of famine, and can to-day 




















calmly face the future, assured that in times of 
want food can probably be brought to us from 
all quarters of the globe to meet whatever 
scarcity may arise in our vicinity. 

The equal importance of wealth must not be 
forgotten. If any community, even within 
these favored regions of accessibility, becomes 
so poor that it cannot buy from a distance, and 
pay for transportation, then it may at any time 
be compelled either to starve or to live upon 
charity. The conquest of famines is thus 
largely reduced to a question of wealth, for gold 
will buy both food and transportation, yet 
without modern transportation modern wealth 
could hardly have arisen; and improved trans- 
portation is one of the precious fruits of those 
great inventions which were made shortly before 
The Companion was born, namely, the loco- 
motive in 1814 and the steamboat in 1807. 
When to these we add the overland telegraph in 
1844 and the undersea telegraph, or submarine 
cable, in 1866, we have the machinery by which 
any community of wealth can command and 
bring quickly to its aid food supplies from the 
remotest corners of the earth. 

We have thus far assumed that there exists 





upon the earth, as a whole, food, movable from 
regions of superabundance to regions of want, 
enough to supply and sustain all mankind, 
present or to come. 

This assumption, however, requires to be 
proved, for some have doubted it, and it is by 
no means certain that it is true. 

Famines may be due quite as much to too 
many mouths as to too little food, and when- 
ever the human race multiplies beyond the 
means of subsistence, that is to say, so that 
wealth is wanting, or sufficient food supplies 
for any reason cannot be provided, then famine 
must follow. 

Overpopulation is in large part the real trouble 
in China, India and Russia. In all these 
countries it is quite as much a matter of too 
many mouths as of too little food, and it is 
probably the instinctive realization of this fact, 
and that therefore any help which America or 
western Europe may tender is at best only a 
temporary alleviation and not a permanent cure, 
that enables us to listen with comparative 
equanimity, and in what would otherwise be 
almost cold blood, to the accounts which reach 
our ears of the sufferings of these countries. 





T HE midwinter term began on January 
15th. The boys came back to fine cold 
Poste] weather, with ice for skating on the 
ponds and snow for coasting on the hills. It 
was the hockey season. Scarborough skated 
well, but indulged himself entirely in spaces 
apart, where he executed grape-vines, figure 
eights, and other manceuvers with careless skill. 
But his skill won him no honor, except among 
little boys who were without understanding ; 
the older fellows disparaged it as the effeminate 
accomplishment of one who lacked the spirit 
and the enterprise to turn his talents to account. 
So Scarborough found it more agreeable to 
spend his afternoons reading in the library, or 
to go off with Smythe and Baldersnaith for a 
coast ona double-runner. He had begun to long 
for the first day of February. 

The visit which Smythe had made him in 
New York had produced a curious result. The 
boys who knew Smythe and laughed at him, 
those whom he had jauntily informed of the 
invitation, expected on his return to be rewarded 
with a sumptuous narrative. On the contrary, 
Smythe proved very close-mouthed, and would 
not talk about his visit beyond saying that he had 
had a good time. The fact is, that one evening 
in New York Scarborough had said, bluntly: 

‘“‘Smythe, what do you find to like about 
me?’ 

Smythe was momentarily speechless. 

‘*Why,’’ he said, and he tried to laugh as if 
Scarborough was being jocular, ‘‘I don’t know 
exactly, but you’re so—so amusing —’’ 

‘At your expense?’’ Scarborough laughed 
harshly. ‘‘I’ve often wondered how you could 
like me when I kept treating you the way I 
did. I used to think it wasn’t I that you cared 
about at all, and that made me perfectly cold- 
blooded toward you. But when everybody else 
dropped away and you sort of stayed by, I 
began to think there wasn’t enough in it to 
make you do that; you must really care, some- 
how. I’ll be shot if I know why. But when 
I began to feel that, I began to feel differently 
myself.’” 

‘“*’m glad you did,’’ said Smythe. 
always hoped you would.’’ 

“‘Of course,’’ continued Scarborough, ‘‘when 
I first went to St. Timothy’s I thought I was 
somebody. If other people didn’t think so, I 
hated them; if other people did think so and 
showed it too much, I despised them. I put 
you in the second class. Well, after a while I 
began to see that up there I wasn’t somebody at 
all. I didn’t do anything to get myself liked 
or cared about, and because 1 was big and 
looked able to do things, the fellows began to 
say I was a stiff. I don’t know why it was, 
but you still stuck to me. I hope it wasn’t 
because you still thought I was somebody.’’ 

‘*That was the reason in the beginning, I 
guess,’’ Smythe admitted. ‘‘But when you 
turned round and began treating me decently, 
why, I liked you, of course. Does it make a 
difference, because all the time I wanted to like 
you?’”’ he asked, wistfully. 

Scarborough laughed. ‘‘No, I’m just grate- 
ful, Smythey, old girl,’’ he said, with unwonted 
geniality. ‘‘And we’ll drop all the high life 
talk after this. What do you say ?’’ 

A hint as broad as that Smythe was able to 
grasp; and that is the reason why he failed to 
meet the expectations of his friends and regale 
them with his social achievements. 

On February ist Scarborough presented him- 
self at the rector’s study. 

‘*Well,’’ said the rector, ‘‘the ban is re- 
moved. ”” 

““T’m mighty glad of it,’’ said Scarborough. 
“‘It was pretty hard, after all, doctor.’’ 

The rector smiled. ‘‘I suspected you were 
having a poor time. Now jump in and have 
a good one,’’ 

“I'll try to, sir. 
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I’ve written another article 





for the Mirror. Will it be all right to hand 
that in—though it was done before the first ?’’ 

‘*Yes, hand it in. If it comes up to me, I 
won’t send it back as I did the other—‘Disap- 
prov 79? 

So for the second time Scarborough astonished 
Langforth. And two or three 
days later Louis, with his eyes 


apparent that nothing but accident could rob 
him of his position. 

‘“‘But I’m wondering if he’ll last,’’ Acker- 
man said one day to Louis. ‘‘I wonder if he 
can come up to the scratch.’’ 

**I believe he can,’’ said Louis. 

**You Mirror people always stand up for 
one another,’’ Ackerman declared. For Scar- 
borough had written his second article, and was 
now an editor of the paper. 

The spring was late that year, and it was 
not until the middle of April, just before the 
Easter vacation, that the crews had their first 
outing on the pond behind the gymnasium. 
Mr. Burns, acting as coxswain, took out one 
crew after another, and coached the oarsmen. 
He complimented Scarborough on his water- 
manship, and called out, ‘‘Four and three, can’t 
you swing like five?’? Ackerman rowed at 
four. The comment gave Scarborough special 
pleasure. 

After the Easter recess, the crew men dropped 
the distant ‘‘Scarborough,’’ with which they 
had hitherto addressed the boy, and adopted the 
unattractive but friendly appellation, “‘Scabby.” 
Then, too, the crews took their boats up to the 
lake, two miles from the school, where they 
had their races, and from that time on con- 
ducted their practise there. Every afternoon 
they would be driven up in barges, and row for 
an hour. Then back the barges would bring 
them at a gallop, depositing them at the study 
just in time for the late recitations. 

These drives back and forth were occasions 
for jollity, and after a while Scarborough 
‘‘limbered up’’- and contributed his musical 
gifts to the enlivenment of the party. He 
did not bring his drum with him, but he had 
a fund of popular songs—and a boy who can 
sing popular songs in a rollicking spirit has a 





reasonable chance of becoming popular himself. 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 





the Corinthians, and yourself for stroke. You 
won’t get a better combination. ’’ 
“That is the way it looks to me,’’ said 


Hunter. ‘‘Though until this race I hadn’t felt 
sure of Scarborough.’’ 

‘*He’s a natural oarsman,’’ said Mr. Burns. 
‘*And strong, too. In some ways he’ll be the 
most useful man in the boat.’’ 

So Scarborough was told that he could not 
break training just yet—that, in fact, he must 
enter upon two weeks of more rigid training. 
For the school crew, like the school eleven, had 
its special table and its special routine. When 
he announced to his companions at Mr. El wood’s 
table that he would be leaving them for a short 
time, they greeted him with cheers. 

**Glad to get rid of me,’’ said Scarborough. 
‘*Even Mr. Elwood beams.’’ 

‘*We’re glad you’re going, and we’ll be glad 
to get you back,’’ said Mr. Elwood. 

The antipathy between even these two had 
relaxed since Scarborough had become more 
successful and better-natured. 

Louis and Morrill and Baldersnaith were all 
warm in their congratulations, and as for 
Smythe, he was transported with delight. 

While Scarborough was passing strenuous 
afternoons on the pond, Louis and Morrill were 
working hard on the track. Louis was to 
represent the Pythians on field-day in the half- 
mile; Morrill was to run for the Corinthians in 
the hurdles. 

There was a special reason for Louis’s want- 
ing to win his race. He had learned only a 
short time before that his father was coming 
on for the closing days, and would be on hand 
to see him run. But with Colby entered for 
the Corinthians, Colby who had been hare in 
the hare and hounds, Louis’s chances were 
slim. 

Louis’s father arrived on the morning of 

field-day. During the early part 
of the afternoon Louis led him 





shining, came up to Scarborough 
in the sitting-room at the school. 

‘*Scabby,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve 
just been having a meeting of 
the Mirror board, and Lang- 
forth read us your article. And 
I think it’s a corker. Lang 
said you’d sent in one before 
almost as good and the rector 
disapproved it—he couldn’t see 
why. I hope the rector won’t 
disapprove this. It will be an 
awful shame if he does. ’’ 

“I hope he won’t,”’ said 
Scarborough, ‘‘as long as it’s 
got by you fellows.’’ 

“If you’d only write one 
more,’’ continued Louis, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘I’m sure you’d get 
on the board. I don’t know 
that you care anything about 
that — 

‘*Yes, I’d care very much,’’ 
interrupted Scarborough, quick- 
ly. ‘‘I mean to try.”’ 

The answer was so different 
from what he had expected that 
Louis could not help betraying 
his pleased surprise. He made 
haste to acquaint Langforth and 
the other editors with Scarbor- 
ough’s extraordinary zeal; and 
Scarborough found himself quite 
graciously treated by the literary 
crowd. But that was a matter 
of minor importance ; it was one 
day in the middle of February, 
when the crew candidates were 











about, introduced his friends to 
him, and told him who ought 
to win the different events and 
who he hoped would win. When 
Morrill came in third in the 
hurdles, Louis was plunged in 
gloom. 

**He lost his stride going over 
the third hurdle, and that threw 
him out so that he upset the 
fifth,’’ Louis explained to his 
father, ‘‘and that lost him his 
chanee. It’s too bad; he ought 
to have done better.’’ 

Mr. Collingwood was amused 
to see how soon Louis’s other 
interests caused him to dismiss 
his dejection. The mile run had 
started, with Langforth and 
Dennison and Harris and 
Keene. 

‘*Oh, I hope Denny will come 
in second !’’ Louis exclaimed to 
his father ; and then as the run- 
ners completed the first lap, he 
swung his cap and shouted, 
‘Dennison! Dennison !’’ 

‘*Why not first?’’ asked Mr. 
Collingwood. 

‘Oh, Lang’s sure to get first ; 
Denny can’t beat him. And 
they’re both Pythians, any- 
way.”’ 

“*So that’s all that matters— 
to have the Pythians win ?’’ 

‘*Yes, generally. Of course 
I wanted Morrill to come in 
ahead ; he’s a Corinthian.’’ 











called out, that he made his 
really eventful début. 

About seventy boys responded 
to the call and assembled in the gymnasium. 
Hunter, who was captain of the Pythian crew, 
and was scanning the more likely candidates, 
came up to Scarborough. 

** Hello, Scarborough! ’’ 
coming out?’’ 

‘*Yes. I’ve rowed a little before in a single,’’ 
said Scarborough. 

‘*Fine for you. What’s your weight— 
stripped ?’’ 

‘Hundred and fifty.’’ 

Hunter wrote it down in a note-book. Then 
he stood off and scanned Scarborough again, 
from head to foot. 

‘*Report here to-morrow at two-thirty,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The first squad will begin on the 
rowing-machines right away.’’ 

So in a few days Scarborough found himself 
pulling weights and running and rowing on the 
machines with Ackerman and Hunter and the 
other fellows who had been most disapproving 
in their attitude. It was rather uncomfort- 
able at first; there was no one in the squad 
whom he knew at all well. Morrill and Balder- 
snaith were out trying for places, but they were 
Corinthians, and only on the second squad at 
that. Collingwood was not a candidate; he 
was too light, and besides, was reserving him- 
self for the effort to win a place on the track 
team. 

So for a time the atmosphere was unfriendly ; 
but gradually, as he demonstrated that his 
strength and his style of rowing qualified 
him for a seat in the boat, the hostility disap- 
peared. Within a month he had been defi- 
nitely assigned to number five, and it became 


he said. ‘* You 





“LOUIS AND I HAD A SCRAP AFTERWARD. BUT WE'RE 


FRIENDS NOW.” 


‘Certainly all this went far toward modifying 


the opinions that had been held with regard 
to Scarborough. 

But Ackerman, although acknowledging that 
in practise he pulled perhaps the strongest and 
certainly the prettiest oar in the boat, remained 
skeptical. 

The race between the Pythians and Corin- 
thians convinced him. At the start the Corin- 
thians shot into the lead, which they maintained, 
although without increasing it, over half the 
course. 

Then Hunter, who was stroking the Pythi- 
ans, raised the speed. The Pythian crew was 
a heavy one, and the greatest strain came 
on the boys in the waist of the boat. But 
Scarborough muttered, ‘‘Now watch us’’; and 
Ackerman, bending behind him, saw how the 
muscles tightened in his back, felt almost by 
sympathy the increased power that went into 
Scarborough’s oar. 

Steadily the Pythian boat drew up to the 
Corinthian, passed along it, remained a few 
seconds abreast of it, and then, with smooth, 
disdainful triumph, swam into the lead. The 
Pythians won by three lengths. As they pad- 
dled in to the boat-house amid the cheers of 
their supporters who had assembled on the 
shore, Scarborough turned his brown, perspiring 
face and smiled at Ackerman. 

*‘Just no trouble at all, eh?’’ he said. 

Mr. Burns and Hunter together chose the 
school crew. 

‘It was never easier than it is this year,’’ 
said Mr. Burns. ‘‘Take two, three, four and five 
from your boat, Bob, one, six and seven from 





‘*Morrill’s the boy you liked 
at the very beginning, isn’t 
he?’’ said Mr. Collingwood. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Louis, ‘‘he’s the one, and he’s 
always been my best friend.’’ 

‘*And his cousin—the boy you didn’t like?’’ 


‘Oh, Scabby! He’s all right now; he’s 
great. There, look at Denny! He’s passed 
Harris. A-ay! Dennison! Dennison!’’ 


Mr. Collingwood looked down at his son 
and smiled. He did not care at all who won 
the race; but he was glad that his son took 
so vivid an interest and was so enthusiastic 
about his sports and his friends, and so happy. 
And when the red-haired runner did come in 
second, in a staggering burst of effort,—hardly 
a foot ahead of Harris,—Mr. Collingwood 
clapped his hands and shouted, because it was 
obviously a matter of such rejoicing to his son. 

Louis had to leave his father and dress for 
his contest. During his absence Morrill and, 
later, Dennison took charge of Mr. Collingwood, 
and filled his ears with glowing words about 
Louis. And when the half-mile run began, 
with Louis trotting contentedly at the tail of 
the procession, both boys hastened to reassure 
the anxious father. 

‘*He won’t stay there long,’’ said Dennison. 
‘*Wait till the second lap,’’ said Morrill. 

As they came down the track near the spec- 
tators at the end of the first lap, Mr. Colling- 
wood leaned out over the rope. He was not 
shouting; the boys all round him were doing 
that, and most of them were shouting for his 
son. That pleased him, but what pleased him 
more as the runners sped by was to note Louis’s 
strong brown arms and sinewy bare legs and 
deep chest—to see in the lines of the light run- 
ning clothes the wiry, vigorous body. A year 























ago he had feared that Louis would grow up 
delicate and timorous ; lie had no such fear now. 

“There, see him!’’ Morrill in his excite- 
ment nudged Mr. Collingwood familiarly. 

Louis had passed two of the four other runners 
and was now running abreast of Colby. Gray 
was in the lead. Gray was a Pythian, and as 
he was not expected to win, his function was 
to draw out the Corinthians. But Colby was 
using good judgment, and declined to be tempted 
into any premature spurt. He knew that Gray 
could not hold the pace. 

Half-way round on the last lap and still 
running side by side, Colby and Louis passed 
Gray, who then dropped out, exhausted by his 
effort. Then they came down the home-stretch 
so close together that looking up the track 
toward them the spectators could not tell which, 
if either, was ahead. ‘‘Colby! Colby!’’ shouted 
the Corinthians. *‘Collingwood! Collingwood! 
Collingwood !’’ shouted the Pythians. 

Mr. Collingwood leaned far out across the 
rope. His eyes were shining. It was a good 
race, Whoever won—and Mr. Collingwood found 
an unexpected emotion in his throat. But Colby 
was too strong. In the final spurt he drew 
away from Louis, and at the finish led him by 
three feet. 

A few moments afterward a big sunburned 
fellow in a gray suit came up and spoke to Mr. 
Collingwood. 

“Too bad Louis couldn’t pull it out,’’ the 
boy said; and so they got into conversation. 
‘*T guess you don’t remember me, sir. I saw 
you the day you were putting Louis in the 
school.’’ 

“‘T’m sorry,’’ said Mr. Collingwood. 
don’t remember.” 

‘*T wasn’t very agreeable.’’ The boy laughed. 
‘‘Louis and I had a scrap afterward. But 
we're friends now. My name’s Scarborough.’’ 

‘Oh, yes. I know about you. I think some- 
how you’ve grown—you’ve changed.’’ Mr. 
Collingwood looked at him keenly, for he was 
different from the boy whom he remembered— 
the loutish boy with the sullen face and the 
hanging lock of hair. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Scarborough. 

‘*Are you taking part in these events ?’’ 

‘*No, sir. I’m rowing on the crew, and we’re 
saving ourselves for the race to-morrow. Mr. 
Collingwood, I’m going to have my motor up 
here; I’m going down to New York in it when 
the term closes. Couldn’t Louis go with me— 
that is, if he wants to?’’ 

“T’m afraid I can’t spare him. I came on 
to take him back West with me.’’ 

“‘I’d be glad if you’d come, too,’’ suggested 
Scarborough. ‘‘The car’s a big one.” 

“*You’re very kind. But I’m afraid that 
will be impossible. Louis and I are going out 
to our Western lake the quickest way we can.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said Scarborough, ‘‘ I’m sorry.”’ 
Then he added, ‘‘I hope you’re coming to the 
race to-morrow. ’’ 

**Yes, indeed. Chances good?’’ 

“I think so. We’re all feeling pretty fit. 
Here comes Doctor Davenport; I guess he 
wants to speak to you, sir.’”’? And touching 
his cap, Scarborough moved away. 

The rector had come to beg a favor—to ask 
Mr. Collingwood, who was a lawyer of consid- 
erable reputation, if he would not make a little 
speech to the boys and present the prizes. So, 
later in the day, Louis was thrilled with pride 
on behalf of his father. Mr. Collingwood, 
standing in front of the boys and addressing 
them, seemed to Louis the handsomest, the 
wittiest, the most eloquent of men. Louis felt 
that the boys appreciated him, too, for they 
passed from the first sallies of laughter at his 
humor to breathless attention, and then again, 
at an unexpected climax, into another burst of 
laughter. Because Hart and Francis, two 
superior fifth-formers, joined so enthusiastically 
in the applause, Louis, who had never cared 
for them before, felt kindly toward them now. 

That evening it pleased Louis more to hear 
the compliments on his father’s speech than the 
sympathetic regrets over his own defeat. And 
the next morning, when he and his father were 
sitting together in the special train that was 
transporting St. Timothy’s school over to St. 
John’s for the boat-race, Hunter came up to 
him. 

Hunter and his crew were in the forward car 
—a parlor-car which had been put on for their 
special use. 

“*The fellows are all awfully anxious to meet 
your father,’’? said Hunter, in Louis’s ear. 
“Don’t you want to bring him in—if he’ll 
come ?’? 

So during the two-hour journey Mr. Colling- 
wood entertained the crew with stories, and 
amused them so successfully that they quite 
forgot their nervousness. The band was in the 
parlor-car, too, and interspersed selections—al- 
though it was not the band it had been when 
Scarborough beat the drum. Morrison of the 
a essayed that instrument, and played it very 
vadly. 

At last the train drew up at the platform of 
a little country station; the boys piled out; the 


sey 


crew climbed into the barge that was decked 
with red and drawn by four white horses with 
red rosettes in their harness. 
““Now, boys,’’ shouted Mr. 
“give the crew a good send-off! 
three for the crew !’’ 
He swung his hat up and down,—he had not 


Collingwood, 
Three times 

















mastered the movement with both arms,—and 
he got out the cheer. And in the midst of it 
away sprang the four white horses, up rose a 
cloud of dust, and out from the barge on both 
sides leaned the oarsmen, waving their hats in 
salute and farewell. 


“TI think,’’ remarked the rector, who 


| stepped up unperceived and stood at Mr. Col- open, so that the water washed in. But no 
lingwood’s side, ‘‘that we ought to make you matter, so long as it was safe. 
an honorary alumnus.’’ On he pushed in the gloom, occasionally 


had | 


A+ TUBE: OF +: ANTITOXIN 


thrusting his ear under to listen for the pebbles. 
He was gradually tiring out. His strong 
muscles could not drive him forever against the 
swirling tide. Turning on his back, he floated 
for a moment. But he could not long afford so 
costly a luxury. The current was sweeping 
him back. He must purchase every idle moment 
by increased efforts. 

Morton had now been in the water fully an 


A shadow of wistfulness crossed Mr. Colling- 
wood’s face. 
“I wish you could,”’ he said. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





hour. His mouth choked with brine. He could 





[Oo NE foggy September 

evening Ezra Morton’s 
Se: six-year-old Bennie was 
sick. Young Stitham, who for two years 
had been the doctor for Atlantic Cove, 
looked serious, as he drew the fisherman into 
the kitchen out of Mrs. Morton’s hearing. Of 
what he whispered, but two words matter— 
‘‘diphtheria’’ and ‘‘antitoxin.’’ 

To the townsman the obtaining of medicine 
means merely slipping out to the corner drug- 
store. But what if you dwell in the only house 
on an island three miles out at sea? Besides, 
the Cove apothecary never kept antitoxin. 

‘*Just one tube in my case at home,’’ said 
Doctor Stitham. He scratched a note and 
passed it to Morton. ‘‘Hand this to my wife, 
and she’ll give you the serum. Hustle as fast 
as gasoline can take you. Remember Bennie’s | 
life is in that package.’’ 


point in his motor-boat. 


and back, and he was headed out again, the 
package buttoned safely into an inside pocket. 

In the thick fog he could barely see a boat 
length. But whatof that? His lantern lighted 
the compass. Southeast by east a quarter east 
—he had steered it hundreds of times. 

Chug! chug! chug! Chug! chug! chug! 
The Porpoise whittled down the distance at a 
six-knot gait; but to Morton’s anxious heart 
she seemed to be merely crawling. Bennie’s 
life was in his pocket. What if the doctor 
had not had the package! He felt it bulging 
squarely, and his courage rose. 

Crunch! Down sprawled the fisherman beside 
his engine. Before he could rise 
the water was spouting in. He had 
struck a sharp nubble on the end 
of Razorback. Eager to get back, 
he had forgotten the extremely low 
tides on the dark of the moon, when 
the ledge was dangerous to shoal- 
water craft. 

Mechanically Ezra reversed the 
engine and stopped his boat, by 
this time half-full. Presently it 
settled to bottom, the water rising 
to his watch-pocket. The lantern 
had sputtered out, leaving him in 
absolute blackness. 

For a few seconds he stood 
stunned. Helpless on that sub- 
merged rock, the precious tube 
inside his coat. What should he do? 

Obeying the first impulse, he sent 
his voice echoing over the murky 
sea. But there was no response. 
The Cove lay two miles behind, 
beyond the reach of even his strong 
lungs. Neither could they hear him 
on the outshore of Burntcoat, a mile 
oceanward. But perhaps some stray 
fisherman — Again he made the fog 
ring, then stopped to listen ; still no 
answer. Zimro Emerson and Paul 
Clyde were night-haking, but they 
had probably gained the grounds 
outside the island an hour ago. 

Morton faced the situation. The 
ledge nowhere reached the surface. 
The tide would soon turn, and the 
water gradually deepen, until in 
two hours he would be unable to 
touch bottom with his toe-tips. 
Besides, what of Bennie! 

The fisherman reflected, not 
rapidly, but clearly. 
exactly what to do. 
clothes. 

But where did Burntcoat lie? His compass, 


by east a quarter east. But by this time the 
matches in his hip-pocket were soaked. He 
listened hard, ear to the water. Presently he 


rolling up and down the island beach in the 
ocean swell. That way he must swim. 


of antitoxin he dared not trust to be water- 
soaked. So he tied it on his head. 

Meanwhile the tide had risen slightly. His 
fingers told him it was flowing in. Pushing 
his bundle before him, he launched into the 
gloom. 

As a boy Morton had been the best swimmer 
atthe Cove. To-night he needed all his strength 
and skill. By daylight, with the tide favoring, 
it would have been an easy swim. But against 
the flood, with only that faint rumble to guide 
him, he was fighting tremendous odds. 

The water was cold. Morton did not mind 
the discomfort, but he dreaded the numbing 
| that might follow. For the first few minutes 
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In five minutes Ezra was churning round the | 
Thirty minutes to | 
Blaisdell’s wharf, fifteen to the doctor’s house | 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR O. SCOTT. 





HE COLLAPSED,.. 


Soon he had decided | he had often put his ear under water, while a|a_bulldog’s. 
He began to take off his | comrade hundreds of feet away struck two stones | never let go of that. 
| together, and he had heard them clearly. 


water-tight, would have pointed him southeast | 


caught it—that faint rumbling of flint pebbles | 


Soon his clothes were bundled. The package | 


| haps he might be able thus to detect the rolling | bottom. 


| hear only the voices of the deep, wave answer- 

ing to wave. He could feel only the cold 
splashing flood that gave him unwiJling way. 
Upon him, too, was the horror of the pit-like 
gloom, yielding, clinging, soot above, ink below. 
Although he had seen nothing since the sea 
snuffed out his lantern, his eyes, dazed with 
absolute blackness, began to picture strange 
visions. 

Worst of all, his ears, dulled by constant sub- 
mersions, were losing power to detect the roll 
of the shingle. If he missed Burntcoat, he 
would lose both his own life and Bennie’s. 
What if he should be suddenly stricken deaf! 
What if a cramp should seize him! 

Rain-drops fell. At first, few, big, slow: 
then in a smart shower. After it, capfuls of 
wind. The land-breeze was driving back the 
fog. Far behind he caught the Cove lights 
twinkling. But ahead all was still dark. 

Bennie’s danger was the stay that kept Morton 


he made rapid progress. Occa- 
sionally he trod water and 
listened for the rote. Yes; it cer- 
tainly sounded louder and nearer. En- 
couraged, he swam on again, pushing 
his water-soaked bundle ahead. Suddenly his 
hand struck a soft, gelatinous mass ; then another 
and another. Ugh! A school of sun-jellies. | 
How his fingers stung and smarted! To his 
great relief, he soon was clear of them. 

Behind came a low rushing. A land-breeze 
had begun. Ezra felt a thrill of anxiety. If 
the wind were very strong, it might raise 
a sea that would drown the rote, and efface 
his only means of determining direction. He | 
swam desperately, throwing himself half out of 
water. 

Hough! What was that to his right? A 
momentary fear sent a shiver over him. Sharks, 
| strayed north from warmer seas, had been | | up. He must save his own life for the boy’s 
known inside Burntcoat. Only last week one sake. His strong teeth clenched the package 
had torn his mackerel-nets. A loud splash sent | tightly. Surely he must be near the island 
the water over him. Then a wheezy grunt. | now. 

Morton almost laughed in relief. Only a por-| Lights danced before him. 
poise, a ‘‘puffing pig’’ ! | flame, sheets of pale fire—he knew that all were 

The breeze was stiffening. Little wavelets | illusions. Heswam stubbornly on. Did Burnt- 
washed against his neck. Louder grew their | coat or the open sea lie before? He did not 
dashing. At last it entirely drowned the rumble | know. 
on the beach. To his left flickered a little yellow candle. 

Cold despair lay at Ezra’s heart. He could} At first Morton took it for a cheat. Again he 
almost see the little chamber, with his wife looked, and again, expecting it to vanish. But 
and the doctor bending over the bed. He could | there it danced, somewhat above the surface. 
imagine Stitham going outside to listen impa-| He kept his eyes shut for a full half-minute. 
tiently for the motor-boat. And all the while When he opened them, the light still shone 
Bennie’s clutch on life was weakening. | alone against the blackness. 

Morton listened in vain. Wind and sea were| It was the doctor on the bluff with a lantern! 
too loud. Then he remembered that, as a boy, | Morton knew the sea-floor round the island 
as the farmer knows his mowing 
field. He felt sure now where he 
was. In the murk he had passed 
the point, and was heading straight 
into the open ocean. 

‘Ahoy! Ahoy!’’ 

Stitham’s voice piped across the 
wind. Ezra could make no sound. 
He turned and swam with all his 
might. Presently above the sur- 
rounding welter he could distinguish 
the metallic clack of the tumbling 


Stars, spurts of 


flints. 
The lantern dipped, wavered, 
disappeared. Stitham had gone 


back discouraged. But Ezra now 
had the pebbles to guide him, if he 
could only hold out. 

If! He could barely move his 
arms and legs. Numb, choking, 
exhausted, he once or twice stopped 
swimming from sheer weariness. 
His feet hung down as if weighted ; 
his body seemed almost as water- 
sodden as the bundle he still 
mechanically pushed before him. 
With Titanic effort he fought the 
fearful leaden fatigue. Red against 
the blackness he saw the doctor’s 
last words: ‘‘Remember Bennie’s 
life is in that package.’’ 

Gr-r-r-r-r! Deeper, louder, nearer 
rumbled the rolling pebbles. Lower 
sank Morton’s feet. And now he 
began to feel the drag of the under- 
tow. It sucked him down and back. 
With a tremendous struggle he drew 
his feet up. A wave caught him 
and rolled him over and over. He 
swallowed considerable water, but 
his jaws gripped the package like 

Come what might, he would 


-. HOLDING OUT THE SOGGY PACKAGE. 


Per-| A few more blind strokes, and his feet touched 
As the wave rolled back, he hooked 
flints. Dipping his left ear under, and pressing | his fingers into the flints and held hard; then 
his fingers into his right, he listened. Far ahead | rose, grasped his bundle, and stumbled up the 
he heard it distinctly, a faint submarine thun-| beach. Safe above the waves, he dropped on 
der. the rainy pebbles. Their hard, wet slope seemed 
Suddenly the packet on his head slipped from | the most delicious bed he had ever known. But 
under the loosened string. He clutched wildly, | Bennie! Would he be in time? 
but it was gone somewhere into the pitchy Rising stiffly, he pulled on his clothes and 
waves. | Staggered forward; stormed the steep, slippery 
Ezra was so badly frightened that his strength | bluff ; threaded the path, Bennie’s path, through 
almost left him. As well not gain the island | the spruces, and came against his own cabin, 
at all as without the precious tube. Round and | with the lamp shining from the unc urtained 





round he paddled, heart-sick, straining the | chamber. He caught one glimpse of the doctor’s 
water through his fingers. He must find the | set jaw, of his wife covering her face with her 


hands. A moment later he lifted the latch and 
stumbled in. Too exhausted for words, he 
collapsed on the floor, holding out the soggy 
package to Stitham. The doctor seized it, and 
disappeared in the bedroom. 

It was morning when Morton awoke. Stit- 
ham was standing by his bedside. Morton 
looked up appealingly, fearfully. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ said the doctor. 
pull through.’’ 


package, Bennie’s life, before some billow flung | 
it out of his reach. | 

Before, behind, to right, to left he clawed. | 
At last his fingers tapped it, bobbing in the 
dark. 

Joy at its recovery almost blinded Ezra to his 
own peril. But what should he do with the 
package? He dared not trust it again on his 
head. Finally he placed it between his teeth. 
To be sure, it held his mouth uncomfortably 


** Bennie’ }] 
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THE ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRANT STATION. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
co public-spirited citizens of Chicago are 
organizing clubs of young people to be known 
as the Children of the Republic, who will be 
assisted in celebrating the Fourth of July this 
year without burning gunpowder or blowing 
off their arms or legs. 


, 1907, BY & 


pte the example of his master, a Chinese 
formerly employed by Mr. Luther Burbank 
has raised, so the story goes, no less a freak of 
nature than an odorless onion. If, as the report 
has it, the flavor has been retained, Western 
science must bow to Oriental subtlety. 


ys are maturing for the erection of a statue 
of Alexander Hamilton in Washington. It 
is rather curious that the intellectual prodigy 
whom Mr. Bryce characterizes as ‘‘the greatest 
constructive statesman of the nation’’ should be 
represented at the capital by no fthonument, 
when so many lesser men appear in marble or 
enduring bronze. Perhaps, however, it will be 
hard to make a monument which would overtop 
his own great work, the ‘‘Federalist.’’ 
nny-in-the-slot machines for selling gas are 
so popular in London that there is almost 
a famine in copper coins in that city. The 
British mint is coining four tons a day in an 
attempt to supply the demand. In 1907 thirteen 
hundred and thirty-six tons of pennies were 
taken from the automatic gas-meters. As the 
meters are opened only once in three months, 
it can be seen that the amount of coin taken out 
of circulation by them is considerable. 
Gace have enjoyed making lists of the best 
hundred books, the best hundred pictures, 
the greatest hundred battles. Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin recently made a list of 
the men who, in his opinion, control the 
finances of the country. Like other lists, it 
omits many distinguished Americans who think 
they are entitled to be included. There are 
several million of us who believe we have some- 
thing to say about the wealth of the nation. 
fter all, John Hay did write ‘‘*The Bread- 
winners,’’ a novel that had considerable 
vogue twenty-five years ago. It was published 
anonymously before the author had made a 
reputation as one of the greatest Secretaries of 
State the country ever had, and the secret was 
kept, although suspected, until at last Mrs. Hay 
has consented that the credit which belonged to 
her dead husband shall be given to him in an 
account of the book in ‘‘A Manual of American 
Literature,’’ recently published. 
igns are appearing that certain good old 
American traits and habits still persist. 
Every middle-aged man remembers how the 
struggles and virtues of previous Presidents 
were embalmed in books bearing such titles as 
‘*The Tailor Boy Who Became President,’’ 
“The Tanner Boy,’’ ‘*Tow-Path to White 
House,’’ and others which laid stress on the 
humble origin of the men in question. It is 
delightful to find the same genius at work in 
the interest of present-day candidates. Mr. 
Cannon’s campaign managers are putting out 
‘*‘literature’’ which tells how, in the early days, 
‘*his feet were deep in the soil.’”’ Mr. Taft’s 
friends are telling how he used to chase news 
as a reporter for a Cincinnati paper. Senator 
Knox is pictured holding the plow on his Valley 
Forge farm, and Judge Gray as holding the 
throttle of a locomotive. The country is still 
safe. = 
| is not in America alone that the politicians 
show great respect for the newspapers. Herr 
Groéber, a leader of the Center party in the 
German Reichstag, called the occupants of the 
press gallery ‘‘swinish louts’’ when they jeered 
at a statement that ‘‘the negro is a human 
being with an immortal soul.’’ They resented 
the epithet, and refused to report the pro- 
ceedings of the Reichstag till a suitable apol- 
ogy had been made. They were sustained by 
their employers; and the managers of two 
foreign news agencies in Berlin and various 
newspapers in Australia, Italy, Paris and 
London joined with the German papers in 
excluding Reichstag news from their despatches 
for several days. This conspiracy of silence 
was too much for the men whose views reach 
the public only through the parliamentary 
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debates. Even the imperial chancellor postponed 
an announced speech one day, or until a suit- 
able apology had been made by the offending 
member, and the reporters resumed their work. 
‘““~ummer baseball’? is a matter which is 

already rousing the interest of a great 
many high-school and college boys, to some of 
whom will come excellent opportunities to earn 
money during vacation by playing on pro- 
fessional or semiprofessional teams. By the 
athletic rules now almost universally in use, 
those who accept such positions will be debarred 
|from playing on any college team. The rule 
| was established to keep college sport free from 
professionalism, and has been regarded as wise. 
Lately, however, a disposition to question its 
wisdom has been shown by prominent college 
presidents and professors. They point out that 
what is wanted is to prevent college boys from 
giving undue prominence to sport. To this 
end it is desirable to keep professional ball- 
players from entering college merely to play 
ball; but that is no reason why a genuine 
student, under the necessity of earning his way 
through college, should not be left as free to do 
it by playing ball as by teaching school or sell- 
ing books. The change of feeling on this matter 
is interesting as showing a tendency to look at 
college sport more sanely than has lately been 
the practise. 

* © 
FOLLY - WEEDS. 


Fools are a crop will grow 
Though no mansow. Arthur Colton. 
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OUR GUEST, THE IMMIGRANT. 


n the great immigration problem the main 
| question, concerning requirements for admis- 

sion, can never be satisfactorily answered, 
and no one can tell what the effect of immigra- 
tion will be on our future national life. But 
on one point all are agreed—that everything 
should be done to make the immigrant’s passage 
and reception as comfortable as possible. 

Years ago Dickens protested against the moral 
and physical conditions of the steerage. The 
worst abuses have been corrected by law and 
in the course of the general improvement of 
steamship service. The requirements of the 
new law, which is to go into effect the first of 
next January, fixing the amount of deck room 
and space between decks allowed for each pas- 
senger, have been met in advance in most of the 
ocean liners. 

Notable improvements also have been made 
in the care of immigrants after they land. At 
Ellis Island, the great immigration station in 
New York, a new dining-room was opened last 
month, which is clean, light and cheerful. The 
kitchen is a model institution. There are pleas- 
ant sleeping-rooms, tiled and painted white ; and 
the newcomer is introduced to clean lavatories 
with the amenities of towels and soap, and has 
a perfect lodging for the night. 

Humane hospitality does not stop with mate- 
rial comforts. Officials are there to tell the 
laborer what part of the country most needs his 
services, to help him find his friends, to see that 
unprotected women are put in safe hands, to 
effect communication between the immigrant 
and the volunteer societies that are waiting to 
assist him and start him right in the New 
World. The Italian meets the agent of the 
bureau which his government maintains in New 
York. The man of other races finds that 
Americans from home have formed philanthropic 
organizations to welcome and guide him. 

The immigration station is necessarily a sad 
place; doubt, anxiety and grief are in the air. 
But much is being done by an efficient govern- 
ment and a generous people to make the recep- 
tion-room of the nation a hospitable, eneouraging 


place. 
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REFORMING THE CALENDAR. 


nfortunately, the earth ‘does not make its 

U yearly journey round the sun in a time 

which can be expressed in whole numbers 

of days; nor can the days be divided without 

remainder for formation into weeks by any 

number greater than five, or for division into 
months by any number whatever. 

The world has worried along with its leap- 
years, its months of different lengths, and its 
weeks that leave an odd day at the end of the 
year,—two days at the end of leap-years,—but 
there have always been men who have tried to 
reform the calendar. In spite of the correction 
applied by Pope Gregory, the inconveniences 
as to months and weeks remain. 

Last month a member of the British Parlia- 
ment introduced a bill which proposes a most 
interesting reform of the calendar. It will 
probably not be adopted, for the difficulties in 
the way of such a reform are almost insuperable. 
It can be described briefly. 

Let the year be divided into twelve months, 
as now. Let the number of days in the months 
be changed thus: January, thirty; February, 
thirty ; March, thirty-one; April, thirty ; May, 
thirty; June, thirty-one; and so on through 
the year, two months with thirty days, followed 
by one with thirty-one. 

This uses up three hundred and sixty-four 
days. Each period of three months, wherever 





taken, is exactly ninety-one days, or thirteen 





weeks. One day is left. That day is neither any 
day of a month nor any day of a week. It is 
simply New-year’s day. In leap-year two days 
are left. ‘The second is placed at the end of June, 
and may be called Midyear day. 

Should this plan be adopted, every year and 
every month would always begin on the same 
day of the week, and the calendar of any year 
would be accurate for every other year. 
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LITTLE CHATTERBOX. 


“My little sis, the thing you lack 
Is just a good tongue-holder.” 
St. Nicholas. 
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AS NATURAL AS LIFE. 


ew York has been having an exhibition 

of nearly two hundred dolls, collected 

from all nations, and representing centu- 

ries of doll development. Dolls are in existence 

which date back to 4000 B.c. They were found 

in Egyptian graves, and are simply miniature 

mummies. But the oldest dolls of Mrs. Starr’s 

unique collection are from Peking, and came 
from the palace of the Dowager Empress. 

Mrs. Starr has dolls representing Dutch fish- 
wives, women from Lapland equipped with 
snow-shoes, Indian soothsayers, Mexican run- 
ners, French lacemakers, and New England 
country girls of a century ago. One Egyptian 
doll was made entirely of mud, except its hair. 
Another was constructed of a bamboo stick, 
dressed in a single garment, and with a mass 
of long black hair. The pith of a tree was 
carved into a charming doll, and California 
seaweed was the material of another. 

A perplexed lady came to the teacher of her 
grandchildren with a weary plaint as to the 
indifference of the two little girls to the sound 
knowledge which interested their three brothers. 

‘The boys love butterflies and stones and 
shells and plants, and will read every book 1 
give them on natural science. They are edger 
to know about everything, from the stars in the 
sky to the weeds by the roadside. But Mary 
and Nelly—what do you suppose is their one 
enthusiasm ?’’ she asked, dejectedly. 

**Dolls, I guess,’’ said the wise teacher; ‘‘and 
a healthy passion it is, too. We won’t interfere 
with the course of nature, dear Grandmother- 
of-boys-and-girls ; for until the world turns the 
other way on its axis, and plants grow with 
their roots in the air and their blossoms in the 
ground, we may expect our girl babies to love 


dolls !’? 
® © 


“UNANIMOUS CONSENT.” 


r. Williams of Mississippi, the minority 
M leader in the House of Representatives, 
lately announced the intention of his 
followers to force consideration by the majority 
party of certain important measures which he 
named. This he proposed to do by refusing the 
request of any member of the majority for 
‘“‘ananimous consent’’ to the consideration of 
business not on the calendar of the day. 

The Speaker has been denounced as an auto- 
crat because he can and does obstruct the passage 
of measures which a majority of the House 
wish to pass. It appears from Mr. Williams’s 
action that he or any other member of the House 
can do the same thing. 

The fact is, as Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania 
recently said, that the Speaker’s power is,‘ in 
the last analysis, that of a member of the House. 
A large part of the business of the House is 
done under ‘‘unanimous consent,’’ that is, out- 
side the rules, which prescribe the time and 
order of considering legislation. When a member 
asks unanimous consent, he virtually requests 
that all rules be temporarily suspended in his 
favor. In order to make the request, he must 
secure recognition by the Speaker. If the 
Speaker refuses to recognize him, he merely 
exercises his right, as a member, to refuse to 
make the consent unanimous. 

When it is considered that in the last Congress 
more than twenty-seven thousand bills and 
resolutions were introduced, the necessity of 
some method of sifting becomes apparent. Under 
the present rules this is afforded by the exami- 
nation by the Speaker of every measure before 
recognition for it is either granted or refused. 


* © 


THE PRICE OF PATRIOTISM. 


© argument is needed to prove that it is 

the duty of every man to take an active 

interest in the government under which 
he lives, and even to accept public office when 
his services are needed. But each man must 
decide for himself how much of his time he can 
afford to give to the public without neglecting 
his duties to his family. 

Mr. Littlefield of Maine resigned from Con- 
gress the other day on the ground that after 
nine years’ service in Washington, at great 
financial sacrifice, his duty to his family required 
him to return to the practise of the law. Senator 
Spooner of Wisconsin resigned his seat about a 
year ago for similar reasons, and Thomas B. 
Reed left Congress and the Speakership a few 
years earlier, to practise law in New York, in 
order to make provision for his family. 

The patriotism and public spirit of these men 
are admitted, and they were nowhere condemned 






















for retiring, after giving many years to the 
service of their country. Indeed, they received 
more commendation for leaving public office to 
make a living than is given to men of wealth 
who seek to serve the public in the Senate. 

The recent death of the Duke of Devonshire 
has removed from public life in England a rich 
man who was not condemned for his activities 
in office. He was one of the wealthiest peers 
in the United Kingdom, and might have lived 
at ease in the enjoyment of his inherited estates ; 
but during practically all of his long life he 
devoted his time and his great abilities to the 
government of his country. He believed that it 
was his duty to fill the office of hereditary legis- 
lator to which he had been born, and with 
splendid patriotism prepared himself for the 
work and gave his life to it. 

The British duke sacrificed his leisure and 
his comfort to the public service, as many 
patriotic Americans serve the people out of a 
sense of duty, although at great financial loss. 


“HARD TIMES.” 


t must be admitted that after a period of pros- 

perity which has been unequaled both in 

duration and degree, the country is now 
experiencing an industrial and financial depres- 
sion which comes near to being genuine ‘‘hard 
times.’’ . 

In a great many places large numbers of men 
are unemployed. It is reported that two hun- 
dred thousand are out of work in New York 
City alone, and throughout the country at large 
there prevails a general feeling of uneasiness 
which is at once a sign of business depression 
and a potent cause of it. 

In this situation it may be cheering and 
wholesome to recall certain facts which differen- 
tiate the present conditions from those which 
usually precede or accompany hard times, and 
certain other facts which are true of all periods 
of depression. 

Material conditions at present are all hopeful. 
Crops have been and are good, and many lines 
of manufacturing, like the iron and steel busi- 
ness, are in a normal and healthy condition. 
These things are usually quite otherwise in 
times of pronounced business dulness. 

Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten that the 
real wealth of a country increases faster during 
hard times than in any other period. Men are 
not only driven to work harder, and therefore 
to produce more, by the fear of being thrown 
out of work, but they save more. Luxuries are 
discarded; old clothes are made to do duty a 
little longer; purchases are fitted to income 
rather than to desire. Undertakings which 
involve risk are made to wait a more convenient 
season, and the country as a whole emerges 
from the period of depression with greatly in- 
creased resources, to enter upon an era of pros- 
perity which will be somewhat proportionate 
in length and intensity to the duration and depth 
of the depression which preceded it. This is 
the silver lining on which it is well to keep 
one’s eyes. 

The country has suffered no serious wound, 
it has no fatal disease. Rather is it in the con- 
dition of a man whose pulse has been arrested 
for a moment by a sudden fright. There is 
blood enough in the body,—good, healthy blood, 
—and it will soon start flowing again in its 
normal channels. 

® & © 
tate prohibition is secured in two ways: either 
by an act of the legislature, that may easily be 
repealed, or by an amendment to the constitution, 
which is not so readily changed. The temperance 
people naturally prefer constitutional prohibition. 
In Mississippi this year the Senate defeated a 
proposition looking to the insertion of a prohibi- 
tion amendment in the constitution, as noted in 
the Current Events department of The Compan- 
ion a few weeks ago; but the legislature had 
previously passed a prohibition bill and the gov- 
ernor had signed it. The law goes into effect next 
January. Provision has been made by the legis- 
lature for a convention to revise the constitution. 
When it meets the prohibitionists will renew 
their attempt to insert in the fundamental law 
a section forbidding the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the state. Their ideas have 
gained ground rapidly in recent years. There 
are only six of the forty-six states in which there 
is practically an unlimited license system, namely, 
New Jersey, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada 
and Utah. In all the others there is either state- 
wide prohibition, or a local option system under 
which any community that so desires may exclude 
the saloon. aan 
eo have not driven all the horses to the 
bone-yard. There are nearly twenty million 
horses in this country, and their estimated value 
is almost two billion dollars. In the decade during 
which the motor-car has been developed the 
number of horses has increased by four millions, 
and the average value of a horse has risen. The 
ease is a little like the experience of traction de- 
velopment in large cities. When new tunnels and 
subways are opened, the old lines seem to be just 
as much crowded as ever. 


pee plans have been made to establish a 
national American university. The idea, re- 


cently expressed in a bill introduced into the 
House of Representatives, is as old as the country. 
Washington, in his address to Congress in 1790, 
urged the promotion of art and science, and rec- 
ommended that Congress consider “whether this 


























desirable object will be best promoted by afford- 
ing aids to seminaries of learning already estab- 
lished, by the institution of a national university, 
or by any other expedients.” The question sug- 
gested by Washington has not been finally settled, 
although it has been answered in part by the 
growth of many colleges and universities through- 
out the land. In a country like ours of wide area 
there should be many great centers of education. 
It sometimes seems better to strengthen the col- 
leges we have than to found new ones, but there 
is room for others. A national university might 
have special functions such as present institutions 
are not in position to discharge, and its official 
nature would make it a powerful influence in 
Ameriean higher education, which is now disor- 
ganized and uncertain in standard. 


* ¢ 


PROVING IT. 


enevieve was on her knees before the fireplace, 
poking furiously at a smoldering log, when 
Without turning her 


G 


the door opened behind her. 
head, she sputtered : 

“The more I think of it, the meaner Ethel seems. 
Wait till it’s her turn to entertain the club next 
month. I’ll invite all the nicest girls to the matinée, 
and how’ll she like that?” With a final angry 
thrust at the log, she stood up, and found herself 
facing her mother’s guest, Miss Moore. 

“Q Miss Moore!” she exclaimed, in embarrass- 
ment. “I never dreamed that was you.” 

“Then I’m not to answer the question?” Miss 
Moore asked, with a twinkle. 

Genevieve hesitated. She was not ashamed of 
her temper, but she was ashamed of having shown 
it before Miss Moore. 

“I’m going to tell you the whole thing,” she 
said, impulsively. “You know our club meets 
once a month, and we girls take turns entertaining. 
Next week is my turn, and here Ethel tells me she 
can’t come because she has invited company for 
that day. And her ‘company’ is made up of the 
nicest girls in our club. There will be just a few 
stupid ones to come here. Now do you blame me 
for wanting to pay her back?” 

“I’m not sure. We should have to prove it,” 
Miss Moore said, thoughtfully. 

“Prove it?” 

“Yes; like arithmetic—to see whether the an- 
swer is right. You know, to prove an example in 
subtraction you add, after subtracting, and in 
division you multiply, after dividing. Proving is 
turning your work round and doing it the opposite 
way. I never feel quite safe about my conduct 
until I’ve proved it.” 

“But how would you prove this?” 

“Easily. Here’s your example: Ethel invites 
the nieest members of your club to her house on 
the day when they should meet with you. The 
answer you get is that you will invite the nicest 
uirls away from her when it’s her turn to have the 
club. Now to prove it you must turn the whole 
thing round. You mustn’t cheat or leave out any 
figures. You must be Ethel, and honestly look at 
it from her side. Ethel, why did you choose that 
particular afternoon for your company?” 

“Oh! W-well,” Genevieve admitted, after an 
instant’s blank pause, “it will be my brother’s 
birthday.” 

“It will? How many brothers have you?” 

“Only one.” 

“I see. But why did you have to ask the club 
girls, and spoil Genevieve’s afternoon ?” 

This was hard for Genevieve —but she was 
honest. ‘*They’re favorites of his,” she said, very 
slowly. “They can sing and play. He—he’s a 
cripple, and can’t go out.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Moore. 
didn’t invite Genevieve ?” 

“T did,” Genevieve answered, flushing scarlet. 
“IT wanted her to postpone the club, but —” 

“But?” 


“IT wonder why you 


“She flashed out at me like a little spitfire, and | 


said I’d planned it to spoil her meeting, and —” 

“That’s enough, you honest child!” Miss Moore 
broke in. “But what was the matter with that 
example? How did you work it out first?” 

“Please, never mind, Miss Moore,” Genevieve 
said, quickly. “It doesn’t prove at all. I—I 
worked it in too great ahurry. I'll do it over, and 
vet the right answer now, though—and I’ll prove 
it, too.” 
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“OLD RABBITS.” 


here is in Dulverton an aged hackman, popu- 
larly known—presumably in derisive reference 
to his equally aged and far from fiery white horses 
—as “Old Rabbits.” He is so very venerable that 
a visiting stranger casually suggested to a resi- 
dent, a dignified elderly gentleman at the head of 
a leading industry, that probably the old man 
would soon retire. 
“Retire!” exclaimed his hearer in dismay. 
“Never! His place couldn’t possibly be filled. 
Do you suppose any other hackman would ever 
address my middle-aged sister as Nannie, speak 
f my grown daughters as ‘the gals,’ and hail me 
‘rom my doorway—by the name of Johnny—with 
‘ request to ‘take holt of one eend’ of my own 
runk and help ‘ease her careful’ down my front 
stairs so as not to punch dents in my own wain- 
scoting? There’s nobody else in Dulverton so 
innocently and unquestioningly a man and a 
‘brother. We won’t let him retire!” 
Old Rabbits’s habit of using Christian names— 
) him the boys and girls whom he has allowed to 
itech behind or given lifts to on stormy days on 
he way to school never quite grow up—has some- 
— almost brought him reproof; but never 
ulte, 
“My dear, I couldn’t!” one stately matron (re- 
vntly addressed as Rosie) confessed with shame- 
ced mirth. “I opened my mouth to—and then I 
oked at him and shut it up again. Who am I to 
«ch manners to Rip Van Winkle?” 
But Old Rabbits has his own dignity, if he does 
t always recognize other people’s. 
‘You tell Winny-Fred I ain’t a-comin’,” he 
uWled with deliberate decision to the messenger, 
being told that a certain college girl, athletic 


ud fond of exercise, wished him to call in time | 


the morning train. “She’s put her trunk aboard 
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me and then walked the last three times I ben for 
her, and I ain’t a-comin’ again. I don’t harness up 
my team to tote trunks to trains. I cal’late to 
drive folks. Yourun right along home, sonny, and 
tell Winny-Fred I say so.” 

Winifred, unwilling to hurt the old man’s feel- 
ings, hastily sent back word that she, as well as 
her trunk, expected to be down to the station the 
next day, and on that assurance Old Rabbits con- 
descended to appear and convey them. 

Cc) 
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DENIZENS OF THE ROCK. 


recent periodical gives a picture of “Major,” 

the chief of the highly prized and carefully 
protected tribe of Barbary apes which inhabit the 
Rock of Gibraltar. “Better kill the governor 
himself than Major” is a saying of the fortress. | 
There are only about twenty left of this band of 
monkeys, which in some mysterious manner came 
over from Africa many years ago and claimed 
citizenship in Europe. They are protected by 
martial law, and any addition by birth to their 
number is carefully chronicled and announced in 
the local paper. 

The apes change their place of residence from 
the highest peaks of the rock to lower and more 
again, according to 

r. They show their sense 
of humor by throwing stones at the soldiers, but 
they are often not seen for weeks at a time, save 
in the early yf One visitor to Gibraltar did 
not get a Pimpee of them at all. In “A Summer 
in Spain,” published in 1874, Mrs. Ramsay says: 

“We did not see the monkeys. If we went u 
in the morning they kept hidden until noon. If 
we went in the afternoon every monkey had taken 
its walk —_> the day. Once we were told that 

just been sitting on the gun we 
were leaning against. One of our friends saw 
seven large ones and two babies. The mothers 
dl J ttle ones down and made them jump 
a 2? 


A few years ago, on account of the diminishing 
numbers of these animals, some apes were pro- 
eured from Barbary and turned loose upon the 
rock. Butresident monkeys instantly killed them 
all. Although so fierce to intruders of their own 
kind, they never attack human beings, and are 
greatly beloved and esteemed. 


* ¢ 


ON BOSTON COMMON. 


hat historic bit of ground known to the world 

as Boston Common has been the background 
of many a strange and picturesque scene. Surely 
not one of the varied events which have been acted 
upon it presents a quainter picture than one which 
took place about 1750. Mr. Francis Drake de- 
seribes the occurrence in his article in “The Me- 
morial History of Boston,” on “Life in Boston in 
the Provincial Period.” 


In 1720 an attempt was made in Boston to en- 





cou. the art of spinning, and to establish 
schools where the process could be taught to the 
poor. It was recommended that twenty spinning- | 
wheels should be provided by the town for the use | 
of children sent from the almshouse, and a pre- | 
mium allowed of five pounds for the 
linen spun and woven. 

In 1747 a society was organized for the encour- | 
agement of the industry, and the fourth anniver- 
= was publicly celebrated. 

“In the afternoon,” says an old account, “three 
hundred young female spinsters. decently dressed, 
appeal on the Common with their spinning- 
wheels. The wheels were placed in three rows, a 
female at each wheel. Weavers also appeared in 
ee of their own weaving. There was an 
mmense number of spectators.’ 


first piece of 
| 
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ASHAMED OF THE DEBT. 


n English gentleman rather plaintively confides 
to the London Outlook that he no sooner flat- 
ters himself that he has turned his otherwise per- 
fectly satisfactory wife into something approaching | 
an economist than he finds out that he has done | 
nothing of the kind. 


He had, or he so believed, firmly implanted in 

| her mind the fact that England has the greatest 

| revenue ever known, when she learned, through a | 

— at her club, the figures of the national | 
ebt. 

“John,” she said 
| me that England 
| known?” 
| “Yes,” he said. 

“Then howis it,” she said, keenly, “that we have | 
such an enormous debt? Do we really owe that | 
terrible sum?” She named it with great deliber- | 
ation and awe. 

He admitted that the figures were correct. 

‘Well, if that is so,” his wife said, firmly, “I 
will never again admit abroad that I am an Eng- 
lishwoman. I could not travel in comfort known | 
as one of a nation so shamefully indebted.” | 








on her return, “didn’t you tell 
has the greatest revenue ever 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE. 


daptability counts in the big and little affairs of 
life. Elder J. W. Cook recalls, in his recent 
book, “‘Forty-Five Years a Minister,” an incident | 


which occurred in Adair County, Missouri. 


I arrived at my appointment just at night. It 
was raining, but the people turned out just the 
same. The schoolhouse was of logs, and inside it 
was as dark as a dark night could make it. 

“Will some one please light the candle?” a 
brother said. 

But there was no candle to light, no grease, no 
oil of any kind. The little cabin ‘was crowded, 
and the rain just pouring down. It was a good 
half-mile to the nearest house where a candle 
might be procured. 
relieved the situation. 

“We must have a meeting,” he said; “that’s 
sartin. The boy’s travelled way 
pene for us, and he’s goin’ to do it. Now we’ll 

ar off some planks from the platform and light 
’em, and take turns about holdin’ ’em so’s he can 
see his Bible. I got matches.” 

“That meeting under the flickering splinter light 
was an astonishing success,” comments Elder | 
Cook in conclusion. 


But a resourceful brother 





2 | 
A DEFINITION. | 


child is often better than a dictionary for de- | 
fining things. The dictionary is hampered by | 
trifling laws of language which the child, with fine | 
scorn, ignores. Punch gives an example. 
A teacher, having carefully explained the char- 
acter of a Pharisee, said: 
“And now what do we mean by a ‘hypocrite’ ?” 
“Please, miss,” responded an eager pupil, “a 
| man wot says he is wot he isn’t, but he ain’t!” 





Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, | 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- | 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itehi and chafi and many sanative, anti- | 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to | 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, | 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. (Ade. 
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COFFEE EYES 
IT ACTS SLOWLY BUT FREQUENTLY PRO- 
DUCES BLINDNESS. 


The curious effect of slow daily poisoning and 
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Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “‘just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 






































the gradual building in of disease as a result, is 
shown in numbers of cases where the eyes are 
affected by coffee. } 

A case in point will illustrate: 

A lady in Oswego, Montana, experienced a slow 
but sure disease settling upon her eyes in the form | 
of increasing weakness and shooting pains with 
wavy, dancing lines of light, so vivid that nothing 
else could be seen for minutes at a time. 

She says: 

“This gradual failure of sight alarmed me and I 
naturally began a very earnest quest for the cause. 
About this time I was told that coffee poisoning 
sometimes took that form, and while I didn’t 
believe that coffee was the cause of my trouble, I 
concluded to quit it and see. 

“I took up Postum Food Coffee in spite of the 
jokes of Husband whose experience with one cup 
at a neighbor’s was unsatisfactory. Well, I made 
Postum strictly according to directions, boiling it 
a little longer, because of our high altitude. The 
result was charming. I have nowused Postum in 
place of coffee for about three months and my 
eyes are well, never paining me or showing any 
weakness. I know to a certainty that the cause 
of the trouble was coffee and the cure was in 
quitting it and building up the nervous system on 
Postum, for that was absolutely the only change I 
made in diet and I took no medicine. 

“My nursing baby has been kept in a perfectly 
healthy state since I have used Postum. 

“Mr. ——, a friend discarded coffee and took on | 
Postum to see if he could be rid of his dyspepsia 
and frequent headaches. The change produced 
a most remarkable improvement quickly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Whether you know it or not, improves on closer 
acquaintance — you might buy other hosiery and 
raqualiy educate yourself toward * ONYX” per- 
ection, but if you begin with “ONYX” there will 
be no need to look further—the numbers following 
will verify our statement. 


For Women 

Black Gauze Lisle, Garter splicing, re 

enforced seam, heel, sole and toe. 
rice 50 cents. 
No. 310/13: Black Six-thread Lisle heel and toe, 
four-thread all over. Price 50c. 
No. 409 K: Black, Tan and White Gauze silk- 
Lisle, soft, glossy, flexible. Price 0c. 
No. 130 K: Black, Silk-Lisle, extra wide hose, re- 
enforced heel, sole and toe. Price 7éc. 


No. 599 S: 





Special Value 
No. 106: Pure Thread Silk, Black, White and 
Tan, and all colors — unquestionably 
the best value in America—pure dye. 
Every pair guaranteed. Price $2.26. 











For Men 

No. E 310: Lisle, Black and Colore—Gregt Value. 
-rite bic. 
No. E 325: Silk-Lisle, Black and Colors — None 
Ketter. Price boc. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Ask your dealer, or write Dept. 16 
We will direct you to nearest dealer, or mail post-paid on 

receipt of price any number as above stated. 
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meniscus achromatic lens, three stops, two 
daylight with Kodak Cartridges for two, 
3% x 4% inches. Price, $8.00. 











The New No. 3 
Bulls-Eye Kodak 


There was never a camera that gave more uniformly satisfactory 
results in the hands of the amateur than the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak. 
Its simplicity and accuracy did away with most of the opportunities 


model of the same camera, making pictures of a more desirable shape 
Anybody can make good pictures with a Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


The No. 3 Bulls-Eye Kodak has the Eastman Rotary Shutter that is always set, 


Catalog of Kodaks free at any dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., rie Kodak City. 


Price, $8.00. 


Bulls-Eye is simply a little larger 


finders, two tripod sockets, and loads in 
four, six or twelve exposures. Pictures, 





























pring had come upon the city; rich in yellow, 

green and red, 

In the public pleasure-garden flamed a gorgeous 
flower-bed. 

And the lines of white magnolias hemmed a path- 
way trim and neat, 

That was trod from noon till evening by a multi- 
tude of feet. 


Down the pathway came a mother with her daugh- 
ter by the hand, 

And the child inhaled the fragrance as in some 
enchanted land, 

With her sightless eyes uplifted as she breathed 
the balmy air, 

While the arching white magnolias dropped their 
petals in her hair. 


Then they stopped before the: flowers, and the 
mother’s loving care 

Tried to put in words the beauty that was spread 
before them there ; 

Told the splendor of the colors, and the delicate 
design : 

Of the dainty, fairy petals, traced with many a 
graceful line ; 

Till, “O mother, let me see them!” cried the 

eager little lass, 

she led her to the flowers where she knelt 

upon the grass; 

Passed her fingers gently o’er them, with a sensi- 
tive caress, 

Noting every little detail with a loving tenderness. 


And 


Then her mother named the colors that her fingers 
wandered o’er. 

“That is blue,” or “This is yellow, with a splendid 
crimson core.” 

And in spite of eager fingers and an often lowered 
face, 

Not a leaf or tiny petal had she broken from its 
place. 


“Picking flowers is forbidden, little girl; you might 
fined.” 

’T was the voice of a policeman who had sauntered 
up behind. 

And he spoke it rather sharply as he touched her 
on the arm, 

And she, frightened, turned to face him, with, 
“O sir, I meant no harm! 

“T was only looking at them.” Then he saw her 
sightless eyes, 

And his own were dimmed with moisture for a 
moment of surprise. 

Then he muttered something softly, with an action 
strange to see, 

For he cut a bough of flowers from the next mag- 
nolia-tree. 


O the happy little maiden! 
her face! 

How she held it, as she smelled it, in affectionate 
embrace! 

And adown the white-arched pathway proudly 
bore her treasure-trove 

As it _— a palm of triumph in the shining halls 
above. 


O the joy that filled 
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A LIFE-SAVER. 


ewasa drunken, 
H cursing British 

sailor, who had 
cruised round the 
world, and deserted 
from nearly every 
ship on which he ever 
sailed, excepting for 
two stern years which 
he served in the Brit- 
ish navy. 

After all manner 
of experiences he 
reached the Great 
Lakes, and there cruised upon a merchant 
steamer. He was a thorough seaman, yet he 
could not read or write until he commanded a 
ship. Then he began to pick up a little learn- 
ing in a Chicago night-school. 

One night when his vessel was in port, a 
company of women asked to be allowed to hold 
a religious service on the vessel, and the bluff 
captain gave permission, and for a time enjoyed 
their singing and was amused by their preaching, 
which was somewhat extravagant. But his 
merriment gave way to a finer discernment of 
the motive and message of the women, and 
something that they said went to his heart. He 
had led a vicious life, and he knew it. Heknew, 
too, how lives such as his usually end, and he 
realized the influence of a captain over his crew. 
At last his stubborn will gave way, and on the 
deck of his vessel he knelt while the women 
prayed for him, and sent up to heaven a ery 
of thanksgiving over his change of heart. If 
any one begrudged them the rejoicing over that 
conversion, it was not the captain. 

What was he todo? They were not long in 
telling him. He had lived an evil life. In all 
probability he had none too many years to live. 
He must redeem the time. He must himself 
preach the gospel which had saved him from 
drunkenness and sin. And the captain did it. 

Wherever his vessel tied up for the night he 
held a meeting; and as some of his crew were 
converted, he shipped others who were religious, 
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and with this body of Christian sailors cruised 
the Lakes. 

It was in 1870 that the captain abandoned his 
wicked life. He married an eminently pious 
Seotchwoman, who greatly assisted him, and 
the two sailed forth as life-savers. After a time 
the vessel was abandoned, and the captain 
bought a steam-launch, The Glad Tidings. 
With this he sailed along the Great Lakes, and 
wherever he sailed he preached. 

Mr. Moody came to know and love him. 
Doctor Goodwin encouraged him, and at last 
procured his ordination as an evangelist. And 
for thirty-five years, in logging ports and lumber 
camps and forecastles of ore-boats and on decks 
of tugs and grain craft and in the cabins of 
whalebacks, he preached his message. 

He was modest, and shrank from public 
recognition; yet now and then he entered the 
noonday prayer-meeting in Chicago, and his 
testimony had a ring in it that inspired those 
who heard him. 

A few months ago he died. Fourscore years 
of storm and stress had whitened the hair and 
furrowed the brow of Capt: Henry Bundy, but 
his heart was young and his hope held steadfast 


till the end. 
| in the nests of other birds. Now comes the 
German naturalist, Konrad Fuss, who breaks 
a lance in defense of the cuckoo’s character, or 
rather, gives the reasons for the bird’s strange 
habit. Owing to the unusually large stomach of 
this bird, he says, she has not room in the rest of 
her body to develop more than one egg at a time, 
with a week’s interval between each. If she laid 
her eggs with such long pauses between in one 
family nest, there would result a confusion of 
hatched, hatching and embryo progeny which 
would mean disaster to all. 


She could not herself attend to more than one 
nest at a time. Consequently, she is forced to 
exact maternal care for her eggs from other birds. 

She is careful to choose the nest of a worm- and 
insect-eating bird—preferably one in whose menu 
caterpillars often appear, the hairier and big er 
the better, for the hungry big stomachs of the 
young cuckoos. 

Nature seems to do everything in her power to 
encourage the cuckoo in her apparently shiftless, 
lazy ways. She has no natural gift for nest-build- 
ing, but lays her eggs on the ground, seizes them 
in her bill, and one them by stealth into some 
unsuspecting neighbor’s nest. 

Oddly enough, although the cuckoo is four times 
as large as the skylark, her eggs are as small as 
those of the lark, and pass unnoticed among the 
eggs of many varieties of small birds. 

he young cuckoo, till about ten days old,—the 
age at which it begins to crowd legitimate prog- 
eny out of the nest,—has a natural depression in 
its back which acts as a convenient kind of ladle 
for turning the luckless fledglings out into the 
cold world. The cuckoo, being so much larger 
than the other birds, fills the nest with its own 
bulk, and is forced to adopt these drastic meas- 
ures. This act of self-preservation accomplished, 
the cuckoo’s back assumes the comely symmetry 
of later life. 

The adopted parent does not seem to notice or 
resent this behavior in the least, but coddles and 
tends the interloper till it has reached the age of 
discretion, and pays no further attention to her 
discarded young. The cuckoo’s migration is also 
arranged for at a much earlier date than others of 
the feathered world—an engagement which she 
could not keep if domestic cares detained her. 

Poetry, sentiment, scandal, superstition—since 
histor gan the cuckoo has been a favorite sub- 
ject of all these. She is the herald of spring, of 
storms; she will foretell your length of days; she 
becomes a hawk in the winter in order to add to 
her wisdom. 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo, dear, how many years till I 
marry?” is eagerl asked by peasant maidens in 
the spring, and the answering “Coo, coo! Coo, 
coo!”? as ceaerty counted and implicitly believed. 

The earliest English song extant, written in the 
thirteenth century, is a joyous welcome of the first 
cuckoo-call in the spring. It begins “Sumer is 
_— in,” or, as we spell it, “Summer is a-coming 
in.” 
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THE CUCKOO’S HABITS. 


t is well known that the cuckoo lays her eggs 
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THE “WIZARD” AS FRANCE SEES 
HIM. 

ot long ago, says Mr. F. A. Jones in “Thomas 
Alva Edison,” a Parisian paper published 
the following amusing skit, which imagines 
Mr. Edison in his laboratory, hearing the news of 
a declaration of war between Great Britain and 
the United States. A young man, his assistant, 
rushes in, pale and out of breath, and exclaims to 
the great electrician: 
“O master, war is declared! It is terrible!” 
“Ah!” says the master. “War declared, eh? 
And where is the British army at this moment?” 
“Embarking, sir.” 
“Embarking where?” 
“At Liverpool.” 
“At Liverpool, yes. Now, my friend, would you 
Fenny join the ends of those two wires hanging 
here against the wall? Thatisright. Now bring 
them tome. Good! Now be kind enough to press 
the button.” 
The assistant presses the button. 
“Very well,”’ says the inventor. “Now do you 
know what is taking place in Liverpool?” 
“The British army is embarking, sir.” 
The inventor pulls out his watch and glances at 
= — “There is no British army,” he says, 
eurtly. 
“What?” sereams the assistant. 
“When you touched that button you destroyed 
“Oh, this is frightful!” 
“It is not frightful at all. It is science. Now, 
every time a British eee embarks at any 
port, please come and tell me at once. Ten seconds 


(a it will simply be out of existence. That 
is all.’ . 

“There seems to be no reason why America 
should be afraid of its enemies after this, sir.” 

“T am inclined to believe you,” says the master, 
smiling ran4 “But in order to avoid further 
trouble, I think it would be best to destroy Eng- 
land altogether.” 

“To—to destroy England —”’ 

“Kindly touch button Number 4 there.” 

The assistant touches it. The inventor counts 
ten—“eight, nine, ten, it is all over. There is no 
England.” 

“Oh! oh!” sereams the young man. 

“Now we can go quietly on with our work,” says 
the master. “And if we should be at war with 
any other nation, you have only to notify me. I 
have an electric button connected with every 
foreign country which will destroy when pressed. 





In ten minutes I could destroy every country in 
the world, the United States included. 

“Be careful, now, that a don’t touch any of 
those buttons accidentally. You might do a lot 
of damage.” 
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fl summer evening darkened into night, 
And still we watched above the trundle-bed ; 
With courage failing with the fading light, 

We marked the tossing of the golden head. 


The night-lamp flickered on the lonely sill; 

A wind mourned in the cedar-tops and passed ; 
The curtain rustled, quivered, and was still; 

We held the little fluttering fingers fast. 


The air of midnight filled the silent room, 

Sweet with a breath that spoke of dying flowers, 
Chill as a vault—we shivered in the gloom, 

And in our heart-beats counted out the hours. 


Slowly the shadows grew a softer gray, 
And o’er the world a subtle presage crept; 
We hailed with haggard eyes the coming day, 
Then caught a smile in tears—the baby slept! 


The first attuning cries of chanticleer 
Slipt into musie with the wakening birds; 

The night-lamp paled before the dawn, and fear 
Fled from the whispered sound of hopeful words. 
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A TRAIL OF BLESSINGS. 


aston Payette was born to oratory, but fate 
(5 made him a plasterer. The work of his 

hands was acceptable; but unless he was 
entirely without an audience he was certain to 
waste at least half his time delivering lectures, 
punctuated by spatters of moist plaster dropped 
from the forgotten tool in his hands. 


“Bah!” he sputtered on one occasion, striking 
his favorite attitude and a flourishing his 
trowel. “Som’ pee ees hall de taime talk 
lak dis: ‘Me, eef I hown dis lot, me, I ’ould plant 
som’ shrob, som’ tree, som’ vine; but hof course 
dere ees no use for plant som’ t’ings hon dis estate 
biccause we honly rent heem.’ 

“Bah! h-h-h-h! Dat ees to t’ink honly of 
heemself! But wi for, I'll am hask you, ma 
frien’, mos’ som’bod’ be hall de taime lak dose 
nog, cose peeg, dose pork, w’at consider honly 
her 





se 

ow, kindly tole me som’t’ing, madame. Who 
ees plant dose apple, dose peach, dose gr-r-r-rape 
dose fer, dose ’ickory-nut were hoff you ees hea 
dose fruit? Who ees plant dose bush w’ereoff you 
ees smell dose flower? Who ees plant dose beeg 
pon tree w’at mak for you dose shade, dose 
umbaire for beeld som’ house, dose woods for 
burn hon top dose kitchen stove? W’ere you be 
now, madame, eef ever’bod’ ees say, long taime 

‘0, ‘W’at ees de use! Me, I'll be dead umby. 

e, eet ees imposseeb’ that [ shall go to leeve 
enough long to heat dose grape, dose plum, dose 
ow te dose rosberree ; to smell dose flower, to 
seet hon top dose shade.’ But wit’out heem, 
madame, w’ere you be to-day, I hask? 

“Ma moddaire, he ees not beeld lak dat. Mais 
non, madame. Monsieur, ma fadaire, she ees lose 
hees job t’ree, two honder taime. Ma poor mod- 
daire he ees move, move, move, hall de taime move 
herself hon top som’ new plass, till he ees hardly 
know w’ere to look for hees hown maison. 
w’erever he ees gone, eef he ees stop dere 
leele w’ile, she ees plant som’ t’ings. 

“She ees dead for t’irty year, ma moddaire ; but 
madame, hall hovaire hon top of Meechigan, hon 
top of Canadaw, too; halso hon France, maybe, 
ees som’ rose, som’ tree, som’ bush, plant by ma 

ood moddaire. She ees leave biffore her one 
eg trail of sweet flower, or maybe som’ sour 
plum or crab-ap’. 

“Madame, I tole you som’t’ing. Eet ees de 
spirit lak dat, ma frien’, dat all dose pipples hof 
America should go much more to possess.” 


u 
honly 
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THREE SURVIVORS. 


r | “Nhe only living creatures which passed through 

the fire in the city hall at Portland, Maine,— 

a fire which crumbled stone walls, warped 
great iron girders, melted copper wires and 
cracked flagstones with the intensity of its heat,— 
were three cats. They were found by a newspaper 
man after the fire had been extinguished, while 
the ruins were still smoking in places, and were 
elsewhere encased in ice where the water from 
the engines had frozen in glacier sheets over 
everything. 


The three cats were the - ery pets of the re- 

— who was accustomed to feed them, and 
hey had a bed in the basement, paying for their 
board with a toll of rats and mice. After the fire 
it was supposed that, cooped up in their narrow 
quarters, they had lost every one of their nine 
lives, and had long since gone to the feline happy 
hunting-grounds. 

The building was destroyed on Friday, and on 
the afternoon of Monday the newspaper man was 
surprised to hear a plaintive little = roceedin 
from a heapof stones and rubbish. Enlis ing the ai 
of some policemen and others, he rumma; round, 
and presently found “‘’Rastus” snuggled under a 
big, charred floor-timber, which in falling had 
somehow penned him in. There was a big cut on 
his head, his fur was singed, and two or three 
days of fasting had not improved his appearance. 
He was released from his prison and sent to an 
animal hospital for repairs. 

His owner then began a search for the other two 





eats, “Bob” and “Jimmie,” and found them also | 


alive, penned in by the fallen débris, and about 
as disconsolate-looking cats as ever were seen. 
Strange to say, neither seemed to have suffered 
any serious injury, although a very inferno of fire 
must have raged about the place where they were 
discovered. 


es 
GOOD FOR WHAT AILED THEM. 


he rambler in old France can seldom under- 
T take a little journey during the summer, 

writes Mr. J. A. Hammerton in his book, 
“In the Track of R. L. Stevenson,” without coming 
upon some town where a fair is in progress. The 
looker-on is immediately impressed by the attract- 
ive booths, the good character of the entertain- 
ments, and the neatness of the stalls where food 
is displayed. 

A performance which I enjoyed not a little, 
writes Mr. Hammerton in describing a fair at 
Orleans, was given by a quack doctor. An enor- 
mous carriage, resembling in outline an old stage- 
coach, but decorated with much carved molding 
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and thickly covered with gilt and crimson, which 
produced a most bizarre effect, stood in an open 
space. 

MSeated on the roof was a boy. who turned a 
machine which emitted the only hideous noise to 
be heard at the fair. 

In the open fore part, richly cushioned, a man 
stood dressed in a oasling suit of brass armor, 

glittering helmet lying in front of him, and in 
his hand a bottle of clear liquid. 

He assured a gaping crowd that his medicine 
would cure any disease from toothache to tetanus, 
and he invited any sufferer to step up. 

Immediately one did so. The boy ground out 
the hideous din above, and the doctor sat for a 
. few peter seconds while his patient told him his 
trouble. 

Then the racket was steamed with a wave of the 
quack’s hand, and he explained for five minutes, 
in vivid words, the terrible nature of the patient’s 
disease, and invited the man to pick any bottle 
from the stock in front of him. This done, he had 
to open the man’s waistcoat and shirt, for it was a 
severe pain in the left side from which he suffered, 
and the quack in armor struck the bottom of the 
bottle on his knee, thus causing the cork to pop 
out 


He now shook the bottle vigorously with his 
forefinger on the neck, and the fluid changed into 
green, brown, and finally black, whereat the sim- 
pletons round wondered and marveled, as they 
were meant to do. 

The practitioner next thrust the bottle into the 
open shirt-front of his patient, and shook the con- 
tents of it against the victim’s skin, pressing his 
hand for a few moments on the part. Then he 
asked the fellow to step down as cured, and go 
among the crowd “telling his experience.” 

A dozen cases were treated in less than half an 
hour—people with neuralgia, sprained wrists and 
ankles, and always the same formula as to con- 
sultation, explanation, application. 
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CONQUERING AN AUDIENCE. 


here is more than one way of bringing order 
T out of chaos. Jere Clemens, a near relative 

of Mark Twain, is described in the humor- 
ist’s “Autobiography” as a noted pistol-shot. He 
was also an orator, and to one of his meetings 
went antagonists with drums, intending to drum 
down any attempt at speech-making. When he 
got up to speak Jere pulled out his revolver and 
laid it on the table. 


“I do not wish to hurt anybody,” he began, in 
what Mark Twain calls his “soft, silky way.” “I 
shall try not to; but I have Fi just a bullet apiece 
for those six drums, and you should want to 
a fy them don’t stand behind them.” 

meeting was a model of order. 

The late Moncure D. Conway used to tell of 
another meeting, held in Tremont Temple in the 
days when the antislavery question was at its 
zenith of agitation. It illustrates another method 
of dominating a crowd. here was much dis- 
order, and coats had been torn and hats smashed 
in the attempt to oneness free speech. One or 
two tried to get a hearing, only to be howled 
down. Wendell Phillips was among the unsuc- 
cessful. In turning to his seat he caught sight of 
Emerson looking calmly on the wild scene. He 
went to him and whispered. 

Emerson advanced ; the roughs continued their 
noise for a time, but he stood with such beaming 
composure that there was a break in the roar. 
Emerson began: 
uae North—you all know Christopher 

) —’ 





There was perfect silence, as if the name had 
= zed every man. Hardly one of them had ever 

eard of “Christopher North,” but this assump- 
tion of their intelligence by the intellectual Emer- 
son disarmed them. The rest was peace, and 
they listened to an address from the philosopher 
who understood the value of a little flattery at the 
right time. 
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THE MILK IN THE COCONUT. 


bd usking a coconut is one of the simplest- 
looking operations in the world, but I 
have not yet seen the white man who 
could do it effectively,” writes Beatrice Grimshaw 
in her book, “In the Strange South Seas.” Every 
| native of Tahiti is apparently born with the trick. 
| A stick is sharply yy at both ends, and 
| one end is firmly set in the ground. The nut is 
then taken in the hands, and struck with a hittin 
and tearing movement combined, on the point o 
the stick, so as to split the thick, intensely tough 
covering of dense coir fiber that protects the nut. 

The nut comes forth white as ivory, about the 
same shape and size as the brown old nuts that go 
by ship to England and America, but much younger 
and more tender, for only the smallest of the old 
nuts, which are not wan in the islands for 
co) yo are generally exported. 

large kn fe is used to crack the . of the nut 

all round, like an egg-shell, and the drink is 

ready, a draft of pure water, slightly sweet and 

= a little aerated, if the nut has been plucked at 
he right stage. 

There is no pleasanter or more refreshing 
draft in the world, and it has not the least 
likeness to the “milk” contained in the coconuts 
of commerce. No native would drink from old 
nuts, for fear of illness, as they are considered 
both unpleasant and unwholesome. Only the milk 
of half-grown nuts is used for drinking, and even 
eee, will sometimes hold a couple of pints of 
iquid. 

he water of the young coconut is food and 
drink in one, having much nourishing matter held 
in solution. On many a long day of hot and weary 
travel I had cause to bless the refreshing and 
restoring powers of heaven’s best gift to man in 
the tropics, the never-failing coconut. 
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THE LOG-LINE. 
O's on the coastwise and foreign steam- 


ship lines are not limited to their regular 
| duties, but are expected to answer the 
| questions of curious passengers besides. Some- 
times, however, the passengers take the matter 
| into their own hands, and instruct others more 
ignorant than themselves. 


The purser on a well-known liner tells of a lady 
who had made a passage before, and who in con- 
—- felt a superior knowledge of maritime 

nings. : 

Several ladies were grouped in the stern, this 
one among them, when their attention was_at- 
pg by the log with its long line attached to 

he rail. 

“Why, what can that be?” inquired one of the 
party 


arty. 
“That?” said the knowing one. “Well, you se¢ 
the vessel has to keep in communication with the 
| land, and in order to tell just how far they have 
| got on the passage they keep one end tied to the 
dock, and by looking at the amount of line paid 
out they can tell just how far they are from the 
other side.” - 
“Oh!” exclaimed the other, after this lucid 
explanation. “Well, I have always heard of the 
} 








log, but I never knew what one was before. 
| Thank you so much!” 
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FOREST FRIENDS. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 


t may sound peculiar, 
Yet all must agree, 
Each boy can secure 
His appropriate tree, 
And they who their woodland 
Companions would know 
May find them set forth 
And may read as they go. 
For a wise boy, osage; 
For a homesick boy, pine; 
For a fisherboy, basswood 
Or shadbush is fine; 


For a much- loved boy, poplar ; 
For a chilly boy, fir ; 

While a boy at the seashore 
A beech must prefer. 

For a happy boy, cherry 
Seems always first - rate, 

And the boy who loves history 
Yearns for a date; 

While the poor injured boy | 

| 





Who, when sadly distressed, 
Would bind up his bruises, 
Thinks balsam is best. 


et te __- a _____» 


BY G. F. FILLEBROWN. 


JETTE AND THE MESSAGE. | 


” eary me!’’ sighed Gladys Rumsey, from 
the sleepy-hollow chair. ‘‘I do wish 
something exciting would happen once 

in a while, don’t you, Jette?’’ 

Jette wagged an agreeing answer with her 
tight curly tail, for although she was only a 
pug-dog, she was very polite, and always replied 
in her own way when her little mistress spoke 
to her. 

Only the dull clock ticks broke the silence of 
the Saturday afternoon, for Gladys lived out 
West on a ranch in Colorado, where the Rocky 
Mountains wear snow nightcaps the year round, 
and the prairie-dogs turn somersaults into the 
holes through the roofs of their houses. 

Her home was a brick house of four rooms, 
with no up-stairs, and it was surrounded by 
many acres of land, through which ran ditches 
of water that made the purple alfalfa clover 
grow. 

Suddenly Gladys sat up so quickly that 
astonished Jette bumped down behind her, and 
she was further surprised when her mistress 
rushed to the window, shouting, ‘‘O mother, 
come quickly! The cattle are loose !’’ 

Jette by this time had jumped up on the 
window-sill, only to scramble down again and 
rush excitedly with Gladys toward the door, 
where they met Mrs. Rumsey hurrying into 
the room. 

“Oh, what can we do?’’ cried poor Mrs. 
Rumsey, as she reached the window and saw 
the broken rails in the corral, through which 
the cattle were running and jumping. ‘‘They 
are so wild, just being driven in off the range, 
that some one may get hurt !’’ 

“If father would only happen to start for 
home this very instant!’’ cried Gladys, watch- 
ing the stampede with tearful, frightened 
eyes, ° 

“‘But he will not be here for hours! If I 
could only get word to him! But it is unsafe 
for either of us to go out on foot, and there are 
the cattle rushing for the foot-hills!’’ 

Gladys stood watching the dust kicked up by 
the flying hoofs, and wishing that she was 
« big boy, or something besides a little girl, so 
‘hat she could help. Suddenly a thought popped 
‘nto her head. 

“Don’t you think, mother, that perhaps 





Jette would follow the trail to the mine and | 
take a note?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, dear, perhaps she would,’’ re-| 
plied Mrs. Rumsey, with much interest. ‘‘She 
has certainly played postman from room to 
room with us, and it is worth trying, she is so 
intelligent,’’ and she hurried hopefully from 
the room for pencil and paper. 

Jette rushed wildly back and forth from 
window to door, as if she understood that some- 
thing important was expected of her. 

Mrs. Rumsey came back with a note, which 
read: ‘‘Mr. Rumsey’s cattle have broken loose. 





Send help at once.’’ This she tied very care- 
fully on Jette’s collar, and after giving her a | 
loving pat, Gladys and her little playmate ran | 
across the yard to the narrow trail which led | 
to the mine. 

After a hearty hug and a gentle push, Gladys | 
told her to go find papa, and scampered back 
into the house, whére she could watch her start 
from the window. 

There was only a winding path to follow, so 
Jette kept on running through the sunlight 
and shade, with her tail curled as round as a 
doughnut, which was always its shape when 
she was good and happy. 

Just as she reached the opening round the 
shaft-house, I am sorry to say that she stopped 
to see if one of her buried bones had been dis- 
turbed. But luckily the engineer happened to 
step to the door at that very moment, and as | 
she was a great favorite with all the miners, | 
he called to her to come and speak to him. 

As he stooped down to shake hands with his | 
little caller, he saw something white tied round | 
her neck, which he removed very carefully. 

‘*Whew !’? he whistled, when he had spread 
the note out and read it. Then he ran back, 
sent for Mr. Rumsey, and rushed out to saddle 
the horses. 

In less time than it takes to read it, Tom, 
the engineer, was riding to the next town to 
secure men and cowboys to round up the cattle, 
and Gladys’s father, with surprised Jette tucked 
under his arm, was cantering for home as fast 
as Dick could take him. 

‘*Here’s father!’’ shouted Gladys, as Mr. | 
Rumsey rode into the yard; and they hurried | 
out to tell him about the accident, while he 








dismounted and put Jette in her little mis- 
tress’s arms, where she cuddled down, happily. 

In a short time Tom and a dozen men rode 
into sight. Mr. Rumsey soon caught up with 
them, and they swept away toward the foot- 
hills. 

That evening, when all the cattle had been 
found except two, and the family was gathered 
about the cozy lamp, Gladys said, ‘‘I think 
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Jette is a little four-legged heroine, for she 
saved so many cattle and perhaps somebody’s 
life! And you know something might have 
stepped on her !’’ 

‘That is true,’’ agreed father, looking up 
from his paper and giving Jette an affectionate 
pat. ‘‘For my part, I don’t see how a boy and 
a Scotch collie could have served me better this 


| afternoon than did my little girl and her dog.’’ 
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A GARDEN SONG. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


oS" a song of gardens; 
Time is come for sowing; 
Trees are out, bees are out, 
Apple - blooms are blowing. 
Pansy buds, poppy buds, 
Spring is here indeed, 
When my man Johnny comes 
Along with his seed. 
Sing a song of gardens, 
Summer sun is burning; 
Lilies droop, roses stoop, 
Long for night's returning. 


Queen 


a 


Think they see an angel 
With a cheek of tan, 
When my man Johnny comes 
Along with his can. 
Sing a song of gardens; 
All a blaze of bloom, 
Jessamine and gillyflower 
Elbowing for room. 
Summer's come, summer's come, 
Sure as sure can be, 
When my man Johnny brings 
My flower in to me. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 


I show anger and bitter are my words. 
down argument and will not listen to reason 


I tear 
and 


yet I lie quiet and a the support of mighty | 
i 


n time of trouble. 
Il. 


Iam smooth or rough. Over me may 
mighty inventions of mankind. I may 


things and a safeguarc 


pass the 
ear Up a 
snrong of happy or sad people. I may be left b 
the frightened doe or the field-mouse and be founc 
by a little child. 
2. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first do students everywhere ; 
My second is a inten | 
~ whole’s a treasure often sought— 
Jnhappiness dispelling. 
Il. 


My first’s a place where all must learn— 
Sometimes life’s called the same ; 
My second, to it you will turn 
When you my first shall name. 
My whole was built within this land 
AS soon as men were able, 
And many days to come shall stand 
The base to make states stable. 


3. HIDDEN AXIOMS. 


By filling the following blank spaces with the 
proper vowels, four common axioms will be made. 


t 
-w-ldg--s-n-v-rl--d-t-m--gg. 


Il. 
Th-nk-f--s-b-tw-rk-n. 
It. 
Th-b-tt-rth-d-yth-b-tt-rth-d--d. 


Iv. 
M-k-th-b-st-f-b-db-rg--n. 


4. ADVERTISEMENTS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. | 
The answers are required to the italicized words. 
z. 

WANTED, a cloak of scarlet, for (a) an impris- | 
oned prince, who died of humiliation because he | 
was offered one which had been torn in the trying- 
on by (b) his younger brother, the reigning king. 

II. 

WANTED, a cloak, also of scarlet, and lined | 
with ermine, for (a) a famous chancellor, after- 
ward ecclesiastic, to replace one torn from his 


| 
| 
| 
| 





inn in Leicester. 


| shoulders and presented to a shivering beggar, by 


(b) his sovereign. 
II. 

WANTED, a cloak for (a) a fleeing monarch, 
who was compelled to part with his own to pay 
his and (b) his brother’s passage to Holland. 

IV. 

WANTED, an embroidered cloak for (a) @ bril- 
liant courtier, who spread his in the mud to be 
walked upon by (b) a celebrated queen. 

v. 

WANTED, a basin of clean, warm water for 
a wretched king, who, desiring to shave, had no 
alternative to dirty diteh-water save his own 
tears. 

VI. 

WANTED, a new coating of gold-leaf for the 
beard of (a) a duke, who attended the funeral of 
(b) the fourth and last duke of a distinguished 
house, With his beard thus decorated as a token of 
respect. 

VIL. 

WANTED, a new coffin for a king whose stone 

coffin was afterward used as a horse-trough at an 


VIII. 

WANTED, the recipe for the pudding made by a 
lady for a capricious king, for which she was 
rewarded by a monastic house. 

IX. 

WANTED, a hand-organ to accompany the mon- 
key who snatched from its cradle and carried to 
the roof of the house an infant who subsequently 
became a powerful ruler. 

x. 

WANTED, a pair of scissors to trim the beard of 
(a) a brave and faithful general, who had made a 
vow never to shave after the death of his master, 
(b) an unfortunate king. 


5. ENIGMAS. 
I. 
My first is in ancient, but not in old; 
My second is in hand, but not in hold; 
My third is in take, but not in sold. 
My whole is a creature you oft will see 
Working as busy as busy can be. 
II. 
My first and second are found in mind; 
My third has its place in kind; 
My fourth is a very small part of health; 
And my whole is the greatest source of wealth. 
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CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 
If you are interested in a most be = yoy beautiful 
summer camp for boys, write for bookle 
ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East Tist near _ YorE. 
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STEPHENSON’S 
Skirt Supporter. 
THE BEST MADE. 
Holds skirt up and waist 
down. Aluminum parts, 
will not rust or corrode 
Absolutely practical. 10th 
year of increasing demand. Our 5 on the genuine. With or 

without long waist adjuster, 25 cen In your town or 


STEPHENSON & CO., 1974 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept. B. 


AOS DON'TOROWN 


your tools incheap oil. A few drops of “3-in-One”’ 

niake brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly—keep them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to 6. W. COLE COMPANY, 43 Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


Agents wanted, 
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EOLIAN HARP. 


Played upon by the wind. Produces beautiful, 
sweet music of absolutely pure tones. Strung with 
five harp strings of best quality. This harp is hand- 
some in appearance and will lasta lifetime. Length 
29 inches. Use in any window of this width or more. 
Sent prepaid for $2.25. 

AMES SWORD COMPANY, Chicopee, Mass. 














=WE SHIP APPROVAL 


the fre 
FREE T TRIAL. 
COSTS one cent to learn our 
peg sd 4 prices and marvelous offers 


' ighest grade 1908 model bic 

FAGTORY PRICES ciisce% 
a pair of tires from gate oA at any price 
Hii until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition on first 

sample bicycle going to your town. 
everywhere are 
making big 


prices. 


repairs = sundries at yet usual pe 
51, Chicago 


Wait: write ¢oday for our 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.| 











We've Been 20 Years in this Business and for 15 years we 
Gary — weske Companion readers for Varicose 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame Joints. 

“Fines Cramps, ete., with our heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure only—from 
new elastic. Careful _record 
kept of every case. e only 
romise relief, but have 


Sen 
self- measuring directions 
and prices. 








Elastic 
Mass. 
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Red, rough, sore hands, tor- 
turing, disfiguring eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations and chafings 
soothed and, in the majority 
of cases, speedily cured by 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment, the 
reatSkinCure. Theworld’s 
avourites for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying 


the skin, scalp and_ hair. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and 





— be used from the hour of birth. 





x Employers’ Liability Bill has been | 

enacted by Congress, in the House with | 
only one dissenting vote, that of Mr. Littlefield | 
of Maine, and in the Senate without a division. 

The bill makes common carriers who are en- 

gaged in interstate commerce liable for personal 

injuries received by employés in such service. 

Injuries received through the negligence of 

another employé fall within the scope of the 
bill; and so do injuries received through the 
contributory negligence of the employé himself, 

except that in such cases the amount which 

may be recovered diminishes in the same degree 
that the employé’s own negligence contributed 
to his injury. The bill makes each party 
responsible for his own negligence. 


& 

— s Party Convention.—The first 
national political convention of the present 
year, that of the People’s party, was held at 
St. Louis April 2d and 3d. Thomas E. Watson 
of Georgia was nominated for President, and 
Samuel Williams of Indiana for Vice-President. 
The Nebraska delegation, which favored the 

nomination of Mr. Bryan, withdrew. 

& 

S* Henry Campbell-Bannerman, prime 
minister of Great Britain since 1905, and 
leader of the Liberal party since 1899, has 
been forced by continued 
ill health to give up his 
office. Sir Henry has been 
a member of the House 
of Commons for 40 years, 
having served one constit- 
uency, that of Stirling, for 
the whole of that period. 
He has been a trusted and 
tactful leader, with ripe 
experience gained from his 
long public life and from 
membership in several 
ministries. His resignation comes at a time 
when his party, confronted by many difficul- 


ties, can ill spare him. 
M:: Herbert Henry Asquith, Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, was summoned by 
King Edward to Biarritz, to confer with refer- 
ence to the reconstruction of the cabinet under 
his leadership. Mr. Asquith is in the 56th 
year of his age, and has represented the con- 
stituency of East Fife continuously in the House 
of Commons since 1886. He has been the 
recognized head of the government during Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman’s long illness, and 
Sir Henry, in his letter to the King resigning 
his office, suggested him as his successor. 

& 

Opener Sovereignty in Manchuria, 

which was expressly affirmed in the treaty 
of Portsmouth, is involved in a question which 
has risen at Harbin. The Russian government 
has set up a municipal administration there, 
and has claiméd many rights of government; 
and when the American consul, under instrue- 
tions from Washington, refused to recognize this 
administration, and took the ground that he 
was accredited solely to China, the Russian 
government made representations at Washington 
regarding his attitude. In southern Manchuria, 
Japan has made claims with reference to rail- 
ways and mails which affect Chinese sovereignty 
even more seriously than the Russian preten- 
sions at Harbin. ° 








THe Late Premier. 











eer Divorce in France.—Divorce will 

be made more easy in France through the 
operation of a law, just enacted by the assem- 
bly, which provides that a decree of separation 
shall be automatically converted into a divorce 
at the end of three years, upon the request of 
either party to the separation. 

y 


Eewetons in Portugal.—Elections of mem- 
bers of the new Chamber of Deputies were 
held in Portugal April 5th. There were few 
disorders during the balloting, but afterward 
there was serious rioting in Lisbon, and the 
troops fired upon the mobs, killing and wound- 
ing a number of the rioters. 
& 


pre eyen for Teachers.—By the addition 
of $5,000,000 to the $10,000,000 which he 
gave three years ago to establish the Carnegie 
Foundation for a retiring allowance to teachers 
in colleges and universities, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie has provided for the extension of the 
benefits of the fund to teachers in state univer- 
sities, who were not included in the original 
plans. The faculties of nearly 40 institutions 
are affected by this gift. 
& 

ecent Deaths.—James Jeffrey Roche, 

author of several books in prose and verse, 
formerly editor of the Boston Pilot, and since 
April, 1907, consul of the United States at 
Berne, Switzerland, died April 3d, aged nearly 
61.—Abraham Lincoln Brick, Republican 
| Representative in Congress from the 13th 
Indiana district since 1899, died suddenly April 
7th, in his 48th year. 


| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
| of injurious matter on the teeth. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
(Adv. 








The Hayes Method 


cessful because Individual, 
| Personal, Skilful, Reliable ex erienced. 70,000 cases. 
References anywher WRITE FOR BOOK 37-¥. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


LIVE AGENTS oeeeeiene 


our — cet 
SE AA cE 
Send for sworn statement of big KIT 
Rights. Experience unnecessary. 


Li, . 
HOMAS MFG. CO., 7821 K St., Dayton, O. 
Send aca stamp to-day 
[ECTRICITY } Sor REE else. 
~ e. ) - 
‘eal apt 4, containin: 

hundreds of Electrical Toys, Bells, Lamps, Tel 

s, Railw: Ways, Higsees. etc, Something cleo. 


for our 
FOR BOY jo pe descriptions of 
Frical fo for every 











” SIMPLE — POWERFUL. 


The machine for Business, Pleasure or 


Sport. Perfect control. Reliable. Durable. 
Ask for Special Catalogue R. 


body. est Prices. oy the 
catalo ‘ou iu profit by St. “Vv LTAM LEC- HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
TRI MFG. Star Building, Ss. Md. 











Long — arrow —the best boys’ novelty 
of ae Be day. No bow used—thrown by hand 

‘Light and harmless. 
boys, fond of out- 


FAR who sees it, wants it. Our 
door sports, to act as 


agents make money easily. 
Outfit and samples free. 
agents. Wepay liberally. Write at once— 
Psoay tay ng school you attend, how 


ou know and what you have EY 


ERRY MFG. CO.,21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








BOYS « 


We want arlene 


Every boy 


The New 
Companion 


has proven an attractive 
proposition to many thou- 
sands of our subscribers. 
If you need a new sew- 
ing machine, or intend to 
purchase during the pres- 
ent year, send for our De- 
scriptive Booklet. 


ever agg 











BASEBALL 
BOOKS FOR 


BOYS 


Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide 
Edited by Henry Chadwick, the “Father 


of Baseball.” Every boy needs Spalding’s 
. It tells how baseball originated, as 
ded by a commission composed of Sen- 
_ ao Bulkeley of Connecticut and other 
prominent authorities. ** How We Won the 
World's Championship,” is told by 
Chance, Kling, Evers, and the rest of 
the Cubs. The balance of the contents 
includes Simplified Playing Rules, com- 
4 especially for boys by Mr.A.G.Spald- 
interesting articles on the game, and 
the greatest lot of players’ pictures ever 
Published. Price 10 cents. 
&} Spalding’s Official Baseball Record 
Something new. All the season's 
records and many never previously colla- 
ted. Plenty of action pictures. 10 cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
126 Nassau St., 147 Wabash Ave., 
NEW YORK, CHICAG 


«4 







We offer ten styles, each alike 
in quality but differing in price. 
Every Machine Warranted 


for ten years. We pay the 
freight east of Colorado. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


——oO— 


Every boy should send for Spalding’s new 
seball Catalogue, which contains prices 
and pictures of every- 

thing used in the 
game. Mailed free. / 
f 







































SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 

FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
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than manutacturer in the 
— world, anse By hold thelr sh: “ea 
Begs fit better, 'y ae are 
greater valee *than shoes. Ga 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gi Ed; Shoes cannot WO) 
be equalled at any GID Exciusively 
a= CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stam on bottom. Take No Sub- 


ottinne. Sold by the best shoe a ve 
world. Illustrated catalogue free. . 


WINSLOW’ 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write 
for a copy. Please state whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 


here. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
UGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











































NEVER 


NGo Rod 


When looking for a roof one naturally wants something that is durable 
and that will stand the test of time. 
Congo Roofing has stood this test, and has proven its worth as a 
protection against all kinds of climate and weather. 
Many buildings the country over are covered with Congo, which have 
already given many years of service, and are good for many years more. 
Heat and cold, rain and snow, have no appreciable effect upon 
Congo. Even fire itself is stubbornly resisted by these roofs. 
Not the least attractive feature of Congo is the price. It is the 
cheapest of the high-grade rubber roofings. 
Send for Booklet and Free Sample, 
and you'll surely buy no other kind. 


UNITED ROOF ‘ING & MFG. CO., 


h Foster Co., 
582 West End Trust Bide. Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Chicago & San Francisco. 
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A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 


orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 


{ Adv. 
















Stewart 


Wood Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
artshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 





Tin Rollers 





duplicate of same 4 


of tin, wi 








_— 
The greatest sportin; re f the age. 
vii se yaa ‘de htful exere 
with ita iS teaslen almost irresistible. try it an 
you will become an enthusiastic devotee. 
4 club with do 
retail for $5. Be. and the American 


25 cents, 50 cents and 
All guaranteed, Money returned 
French Game and Toy Co., Yo Bast 234 
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-» New ¥ 








SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 

PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 














TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE—BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 


Sample Pair, 


Makers, 






IS ATTACHED THIS WAY > ga- 


Mercerized 25c., Silk 
50c. Mailed on receipt of price. 








HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
18 GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 





THE BUTTONS AND 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
FOR USE ON THIS 








GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 




















For Instance 


A WEEK 


OR LESS 


Buys in Life Insurance. 





FPRUDENTIAL , 


HAS THE Jf Hef 
STRENGTH OF *¢ 
GIBRALTAR 











At age 35, 84 cents 
a week buys $1,000 
Life Insurance for 20 
years, then $1,000 
cash to policy-holder. 
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How about your home ? 


Will your family be able to 
keep it should anything happen 


to you? Why not settle the 
matter now? Write to-day 
for information of 


Low Cost Policy 
With Rates at Your Age. 


= Prudential 


; Insurance Co. of America. 


Incorporated Stock Com: 
by the - the State of New — 


) John F. d 
| Aske F Dozden 


Home Office: 


Newark, N. J. 
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gp under the Microscope.—Everybody 
who has used a microscope has no doubt 
regretted the difficulty of seeing small insects, 
and other living objects not of mere microscopic 
dimensions, magnified while alive and moving 
freely in the field of view. A recently invented 
English instrument, called the vitascope, is said 
to supply a desideratum in this respect. It is 
shaped like a telescope, a foot long when closed, 
and an inch and a half in diameter. The lenses 
are so combined that an object 20 inches away 


| may be magnified 12 diameters. At a distance 


of 5 inches the magnification is 60 diameters. 
& 

ucalyptus-Trees in Florida.—Within 

the past few years the eucalyptus has been 
introduced in Florida, and its kindly growth 
there is believed to indicate that it might be 
extensively cultivated in the southern parts of 
that state. The eucalyptus is of very rapid 
growth, but it cannot withstand frosts. It was 
planted in California from Australia many 
years ago, and now flourishes so abundantly on 
the Pacific coast that its wood is extensively 
employed for fuel, posts and lumber. 

% 
reatest of Engines.—What, according 
to the Iren Age, is the largest engine ever 

installed in the world was recently shipped to 
a rolling-mill at Sharon, Pennsylvania. Two 
of the castings each weighed 118 tons after 
machining. The total weight of the engine, 
which is of the kind known as ‘‘a horizontal 
twin-tandem rolling-mill engine,’’ is 550 tons, 
without either the fly-wheel or the foundation 
plates. It is of 25,000 horse-power, and can 
be run by a single engineer. 


& 


Sb pm in England.—A large group 
of the singular excavations known as dene- 
holes was recently discovered in the forest 
between Woolwich and Erith. Their positions 
were indicated by cup-like depressions in the 
ground. Two of the holes have been explored. 
Each possesses a circular shaft about three feet 
in diameter, with holes in the sides, apparently 
intended for the support of ladders. The holes 
run down about 50 feet through earth, then pass 
through 4 or 5 feet of chalk, and expand into 
caverns 18 feet in height. Each cavern has 6 
chambers, grouped radially round the bottom 
of the central shaft. This is the ordinary 
arrangement found in dene-holes, which have 
been thought by archeologists to be secret recep- 
tacles for the storage of grain used about the 
time of the Roman occupation of Britain, or 
earlier. . 


ae of Bees.—Mons. G. Bonnier 
has informed the French Academy of Sciences 
of some experiments, recently tried by him, 
which, he thinks, demonstrate that bees possess 
a kind of collective intelligence. One of his 
most interesting experiments was this: He 
placed a lump of hard sugar within reach of 
some bees, and near it a basin of water. The 
bees, finding that their mandibles were incapable 
of breaking the sugar, organized a sort of bucket 
brigade to carry water from the basin to the 
sugar. Having reduced it to a sirupy state, 
they had no further difficulty. But Monsieur 
Bonnier noticed, in all his experiments, that 
single bees gave no such indications of intelli- 
gence. Their minds seemed to wake up only 
when they were acting in company. 
& 


he Heath-Hen.—The Eastern heath-hen, 
or pinnated grouse, says Dr. George W. 
Field, is all but exterminated. Formerly it 
was distributed from Cape Ann to Virginia; 
now it can be found only in Martha’s Vineyard. 
In 1907 the area inhabited by these birds had 
been reduced to about 30 square miles, and it 
is believed that less than 100 individuals were 
living then. The difficulty of propagating the 
heath-hen is indicated by the fact that a bantam 
hen, which willingly hatched and assiduously 
cared for young pheasants, attacked and killed 
a heath-hen chicken before it was fairly out of 
the egg. The Massachusetts Legislature has 
placed the matter of protection for these birds 
in the hands of the Commission of Fish and 
Game, and about 1,600 acres in Martha’s Vine- 
yard are now reserved for them. 
& 
| pase — Many readers may not be 
aware of the fact that the full moon gives 
several times more than twice the light of the 
half moon. They may be still more surprised 
to learn that the ratio is approximately as nine 
to one. Prof. Joel Stebbins and F. C. Brown, 
taking advantage of the extreme sensitiveness 
to light of a selenium cell, have lately measured 
the amount of light coming from the moon at 
different phases, with the result above men- 
tioned. The reason for the remarkable difference 
shown is to be found in the varying angles of 
reflection presented by the roughened surface of 
our satellite to the sun. The moon is brighter 
between first quarter and full than between full 
and last quarter. The cause of this is evident 
in the more highly reflective character of that 
part of the moon which lies west of its meridian. 





Plan the right heating 


If you are newly 
building, don’t dis- 
credit your property 
at the start by put- 
ting in old-fashioned 
forms of heating. 
There isn’t any other 
feature of the home 
which will save you 
so much or give you 
equal comfort as 


RICAN xD 


RADIATORS 














These outfits for Low-Pressure 

Steam or Hot Water will soon 

repay their cost in coal savings, 
BOILERS lessened labor, absence of re- 

pairs, and low insurance. All 
ash-dust, smoke, soot, and coal-gases are kept out of the living- 
rooms—reducing house-cleaning one-half and saving the wear 
on carpets, decorations, and furniture. 


If property is sold you get back their full value, or 10% to 15% higher rental, 
The saving of but one ton of coal in a year will meet the interest upon $100, 
and this sum will nearly cover the difference in the cost of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators as compared with a hot-air furnace for a good- 
size cottage. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are annually replacing thousands 
of hot-air furnaces and stoves that have been found wasteful and wanting in 
OLD cottages, houses, stores, churches, schools, etc. Ever heard of any one 
going back to other 
forms of heating once 
they have tried our 
way? Any argument 
in that to you? 
No tearing-up neces- 
sary—and in these less 
hurried months you 
get the services of the 
most skillful, quickest 
fitters! Please let us 
tell you the full why, 
how, and present aft- 
Showing inhabitable portion of house in zeroweather ‘ractive price. Ask for 
and a northeaster blowing. free valuable booklet. 


pepr. 30 AMERIGANRADIATOR(OMPANY © cncaco 
Roc cs cs choca fe a cha ea enc cs chs es hs coca ee | 
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One-sided heating Evenly warmed 
by Hot-Air Furnace by Water or Steam 


Heated “in spots” 
by Stoves 
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Winter snows and winter & 
appetites disappear together. 
The growing warmth of spring 


creates a desire for lighter, 
daintier foods. Begin the days 


right with Springtime Break- 


oy fasts of 
Swilt’s 
Premium Bacon 


or Ham 
The standard of excellent quality 


Look for the name 
Swift’s Premium and the stamp 
««U.S. Inspected’’ on every piece 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 
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THE YOUTH’ M co 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription pric e is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ae, 
and all add — 7a pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribe 


aon Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


M oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
eollect money for renewals, Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The roampenion. when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LYMPHATISM. 


his is a peculiar condi- 

tion, and fortunately a 
rare one, affecting chil- 
dren and youths, always 
serious in its dangers, 
and not infrequently the 
cause of sudden death 
following a compara- 
tively trivial injury. 

Inthisdisease, orrather 
morbid state of the con- 
stitution, called more 
commonly status lymph- 
aticus, there seems to 
be a tondeneyt to overgrowth of the lymphatic struc- 
tures in the body—such as the lymphatic glands, 
the spleen and the thymus gland. This last isa 
body, related in structure to the lymphatic glands 
and the tonsils, situated in the upper part of the 
chest, which begins to waste away about the 
second year, and normally disappears entirely 
about the thirteenth or fourteenth year. In the 
condition we are considering, it does not disap- 
pear as it should, but persists unchanged through- 
out childhood. 

All the so-called lymphatic tissues are over- 
developed—the tonsils, the “adenoids” in the 
back of the throat, the intestinal glands, as well 
as the organs above mentioned. The general 
processes of nutrition and of growth are sluggish; 
the child develops slowly and presents symptoms 
resembling, or rather recalling, those of rickets. 
The child lacks vigor, and its powers of endurance 
are much below the normal for one of its age. 

The most serious aspect of this state of lymph- 
atism is in the tendency to sudden death of its 
subjects. This may occur without any adequate 
explanation, or it may come while the child is 
under the influence of an anesthetic prior to 
some surgical operation, during an attack of diph- 
theria, especially at the time of an injection of 
antitoxin,—the remedy then, rather than the con- 
stitutional fault, being blamed for the sad occur- 
rence,—in convalescence from typhoid fever or 
some other infectious disease, or even, perhaps, 
while sea-bathing. 

The cause of this weak vitality, which is unable 
to resist the slightest attack, is unknown. The 
general symptoms are a good deal like those of 
rickets, and lymphatism is often associated with 
rickets; but it differs from it in being an inherent 
vice of constitution rather than a result of a 
defective nutrition which can be corrected by 
proper diet and an improved hygiene. It is 
thought to be due, possibly, to a poisoning of the 
system by secretions of the thymus gland. 

When the condition is suspected great care 
must be taken to guard the child against any 
sudden shock to the system—a sudden blow or 
fall, acute pain, the administration of ether or 
chloroform, exposure to cold or wet. 

An endeavor should be made to strengthen the 
constitution, and especially the heart and nervous 
system, by a nourishing diet, tonics, and a general 
building up by moderate exercise and a life in the 
open air. 








* © 


WHEN THE KING IS ILL. 


he law raises peculiar safeguards round the 

person of the English sovereign in case of 
sickness. They are mere survivals, in the present 
settled order of government, but at one time the 
opportunity which the king’s incapacity afforded 
aspirants to the throne or treason-makers to 
shorten his days at a minimum risk of detection 
made the precautions reasonable. 

“If the King be taken sick,” says Lord Coke in 
the fourth book of his “Institutes,” “there ought 
to be a warrant issue from the Privy Council, 
addressed to certain physicians and surgeons, 
authorizing them to administer to the royal patient 
potiones, syrupos, laxitivas, medicinas, etc. ; still 
none of these should be given except by consent 
and advice of the Council; and they ought to set 
down in writing everything done and adminis- 
tered; and they should compound all drugs them- 
selves and not entrust their preparation to any 
apothecary.” 

Coke wrote thus of precedent in the year 1610, 
and to-day the law is as he found it, although at 
the present time in practise the privy council 
simply hears reports of the progress of the king’s 
malady, and leaves actual treatment entirely to 
the physicians in direct charge of the case. 

Proceedings in this class of cases have not 
always been devoid of a certain grim humor. 
When the splendid, wicked Charles II was 





stricken with apoplexy, the privy council was 
immediately assembled, and the king’s surgeons 
were duly authorized to do their part. Lord 
Keeper Guilford interrogated them. Their an- 
swers were indefinite. They were told that this 
was not satisfactory; that the council wanted to 
know what ailed the king, and whether he was 
likely to recover or not. But all they would say 
was “that all lay in hopes.” 

With short recesses, the council sat day and 
night. At last, the lord keeper relates, “The phy- 
sicians came into the council chamber smiling, and 
saying they brought good news, for the King had 
a fever.” 

“Gentlemen, what do you mean? Can anything 
be worse?’ asked the lord keeper. 

“Now we know what to do,” answered the phy- 
sician. 

“What is that?” 

“Give him the cortex.” 

Accordingly, the council authorized the admin- 
istration of Jesuits’ bark, or quinin. 

But the turn of the case which had made the 
physicians smile and lifted their professional 
uncertainty marked the beginning of the end for 
Charles. His strength declined steadily, and after 
asking pardon “for being such an unconscionable 
long time a-dying,”’ he passed away in spite of the 
cortex. 

* © 


A SUDDEN DROP IN VALUES. 


ne of those blinding snow-storms that some- 
times happen had swept over the town, oblit- 
erating the landscape and piling the drifts high 
along the streets and on the sidewalks. The 
prospect, as Mr. Hipperly looked out of his front 
window the morning after the storm,was appalling. 
= “ey I’ve got to shovel that snow off my 
walks,” he said to his wife, “but it will take me 
half a day. I wouldn’t do it for five dollars, if I 
didn’t have to. 
He took ins snow-shovel, however, and went 
bravely to work. About t five minutes jater a man 


in the garb of a laborer came along. 
a my my r,” he asked, “don’t you tant to hire that 
one 


“T don’t pees, ”* responded Mr. Hipperly. ““What 
will it cost me? 

The man al at the huge drifts that covered 
the walks to a depth of nearly three feet, and 
eet his shoulders. 

“The _ worth a dollar, ” he said. 

“It’s too much, ” said Mr. Hipperly. ‘“TI’ll give 
you fifty cents.’ 

The man Tam his head, and moved on. Mr. 
Hipperly was about to resume operations, when 
he pF to glance at his front window, and 
saw his wife looking at him with a queer smile on 
her face. Then he remembered. 

“Hold on!” he called out. ‘Come back here, 
my friend! I’ll give you the dollar.” 


* ¢ 


A NATIONAL TRAIT. 


traveller returned from Jaffa tells this tale at 

his own expense. Having journeyed to the 
historical seaport on his way to Jerusalem, he 
succeeded in hiring a conveyance to carry him to 
the station. By speech and gesture he informed 
the native driver that he wished to be carried in a 
leisurely, sightseeing fashion through as many as 
possible of the principal thoroughfares of Jaffa, 
and to be delivered at the terminal just in time to 
take the outgoing train. 


He had no sooner seated himself in the vehicle, 
however, than the driver whipped up his horse 





and whirled the dismayed traveller at a furious 
pace through all the dust and over all the stones | 
of the notoriously rough streets of Jaffa. The | 
emeny was too busily — in saving his | 
: ones to be able to see anything of the interesting | 
own 

Arriving at the station, he found that he still | 
had two hours to wait. 

“Why in the world,” he demanded, indignantly, | 
“did you ever hurry like that?’ 

“You American,” responded thé driver, with an 
expressive shrug. “All American like go very | 
much fast.” 


*® © 


HE KNEW HIM. 


he jolly, good-natured Greek who drives his 

wagon round to the Benhams two or three 
times a week, to supply them with fruit, is un- 
known to them by name, but answers cheerfully | 
to whatever name they call him by, whether it be | 
Socrates, Epaminondas, Themistocles, or any | 
other. 

“I suppose, Lysippus,” pe Mrs. Benham to him 
one day, “you are proud to be a countryman of 
the illustrious Marco Bozzaris. 

“Who, mem?” responded George—for that is 
the name by which he is usually known. 

“Mareo Bozzaris. You came from the same 
country, you know.” 
“Marco what?” 


“Bozzaris. Don’t you remember 
“Oh, yeh,” said George, his face. lighting u 
“He sel But his 


fruit over on other side river. 
name Marco Bottakis. I know ’im.” 


* © 


TEMPTING FATE. 


\ost hear that?” asked the fair maid men- 
tioned by the Atlanta Journal. There was 
a sound of a heavy step. 
“Tis father. Fly, sweetheart, fly!” 
“You mean flee,” corrected the lover. 
“As you like, ” said the maid, “but this is no 
time for entomological distinetions.” 
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TAKING NO CHANCES. 


farmer who took much pride in the looks of 

his fattening pigs once purchased a pair from 

a neighbor. Upon delivery at the usual age of 
eight weeks, they seemed to him rather small. 

Eying them dubiously, he remarked, dryly, 


“Guess I had better keep the cat shut up for a 
few days.” 


*® 


ACTIVE CAPITAL. 


little pecuniary transaction had taken place 
between Jimmie and his grandfather. 

“You might just as well ve me the other 
nickel,” Jimmie said. “Minnie’ll only waste it. 
She _ her money in the bank right away. I 
buy things with mine.” 





A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglect- 
ed. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. 
Sold only in boxes. Free from opium. (Adv. 
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Which New Suit | Is 





Most Becoming to You? 


This Style Book Will Tell Y ou. 


THs Style Book shows the Sixty-Three New Suits 

now most popular in New York. It shows one style that 

should be r- suit ; some one style that will be particularly 

haya Won't you 

ite for Serle Book and 

ro out Wii -" SUIT IS 
YOUR S' 

This non heel will 









be sent entirely free, 
and it_we you 
ome of all the new ma- 


we use in mai 
| mall Rael ney There 
are over 400 materials 
for your selection. Don't 
= find- 


me apd 
doable j in such an as- 
sortment ? 


Let us send you 
the Samples and 
the Style Book FREE. 


Tailored Suits 


Made-To-Order 
New’York Styles 





In addition tofashion 


plates of all the Tailored 


Sub, this F —_. Style 
Book shows complete 
line of the a Pn ready- 
made garments : 

ub Suit, 


ne 
Silk Coats, Silk Suita, Skirts. 
Rain-Coats, W. 


We pay all express 
charges. 
Your money back 
if you ask for it. 
Write TO-DAY for our 
oe ay | Style a 


Voss Fasnons end endl # yon 

wish samples of materials for 
a tailor- suit, be sure to 
state you preter. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 




















Every requisite of a scientifically cor- 
rect, musically accurate and thoroughly 
dependable piano is embodied in the 
1908 models of the 


Ivers & Pond. 


You can buy an Ivers & Pond Piano by 
mail just as satisfactorily and to exactly as 
good advantage as in person at our ware- 


rooms. How? Write and we'll tell you. 

Where we have no dealer we can 
How to Buy. sell you direct from our large 
Boston warerooms. Our new catalogue, just off the press, 
list of factory prices and —— of our Easy Payment 
Plans maile No point in the 


promptly upon anes. 
United States is too remote to be served easily and satis- 
factorily by our unique method. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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T¢ eau SOAP 


beauti- 













Antiseptic. Ww hitens, 
aids in p 





decay — saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A popular 
dentifriceforathirdofacentury. 
The metal package is most con- 
venient fortravel. Economical. 











No liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 


Require- 
ments of 
Food and 
Drug Act 
complied 

with. 












Strong’s Arnica Jelly 


Makes skin smooth, soft, 


beautiful. Gives clear com- 
nlexion. Good for chapped 
ands. 


The collapsible metal tube 
is convenient and unbreak- 
dealer hasn't ald % 

post-paid for 
26 cents. Reguirements of Food 
and Drug Act complied with. 


C.H.Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 














Copyright 1907 by Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
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“ DRESSED UP TO GO TO A HORSE-KILLIN'!" 


TO SHOOT THE OLD ONES 


BY WALTER LEON SAWYER 


= hey’ve improved, hain’t they?’’ said 
fi Mr. Buttersby. He nodded toward the 
boy and girl who were passing the post- 
office—a bright-eyed, graceful blonde, almost a 
woman in appearance if not in years, and a 
well-set-up lad of sixteen—evidently a popular 
pair with the young folks, yet viewed with a 
favoring eye by older people also. 

‘They have, certainly,’’ responded Uncle 
Eben Rice, hitching his chair for another view 
of the Marvin boy and girl. ‘‘I cal’late they 
began to improve the minute they were- called 
on to shoot their pa and ma. 

‘“TDidn’t hear about that? Sho, where ye 
been to? Don’t know’s you’re so much to 
blame, nuther. Your pa and his pa wa’n’t 
third cousins, same as mine and Jake Marvin’s 
fathers, so if Jake had told you, instead of me, 
it would ’a’ been letting it out o’ the family. 
And yet, seeing’s Jake never called it any 
secret, I’m a-going to tell ye. Maybe some 
day you'll be wanting to try Jake’s way your- 
self. 

*“*You might say the story began eighteen 
years ago, when ’Stasia Marvin was born,’’ 
Uncle Eben went on in a meditative way. 
‘* Jake and ’Tilda, her father and mother, 
started then to plan to make things easy for 
her, and the more they planned, the harder they 
worked. Two years later Bert Marvin, the 
boy, comes, and then the plans and the work 
went on double tides, as you might say; and 
so it?s been up to this minute. 

“Jake and ’Tilda hadn’t much education, 
and they wa’n’t partic’lar anxious to look 
pretty, and about the only amusement they 
hankered for was to sit in the dark and do more 
plannin’. But ’Stasia and Bert were booked 
for the high school, anyway, and further, if 
they felt like, and they were always dressed up 
to the nines, and they must go to everything 
that was going. Both of ’em bein’ smart and 
good-looking, they were at the top in pretty 
near everything. And, land sakes, how their 
pa and ma did boost! 

“Well, what with ’Stasia and Bert thinking 
pretty well of themselves in the first place, and 
Jake and ’Tildy giving ’em to understand it 
was all true, only more so, the young ones 
bimeby turned into about as pestiferous a pair 
of brats as ever run a family. Jake wouldn’t 
go into it as far’s he might, seeing it was over 
and done with, but I gethered from what he 
did say that his childern wa’n’t even civil, not 
to say loving. 

**?*Stasia’d turn up her nose when her ma 
once in a while would offer her a word of 
advice, and sometimes the girl would-sass her 
‘fore going ahead. When Jake would suggest 
to Bert, respectful as you please, not to spend 
his pocket-money thus and so, Bert would grin 
and whistle and turn his back. Neither the 
boy nor the girl ever thought of depriving 
themselves of a pleasure or a whim for the sake 
of accommodating pa and ma. 

“‘Mind ye, I don’t say this was all the fault 
of the young folks. ’Twasn’t. Jake and 
Tilda see it now, that they’d let things run at 
loose ends too long. I recollect there was a 
hickory stick out in our barn chamber that 
taught me more o’ the fear of the law — 

“‘But, as I was saying, that was the way the 
case stood when Mixer, that was Jake’s oldest 
horse, sort o’ went worthless all at once; and 
Jake, having a notion in his head, told his 
Wife, before ’Stasia and Bert, that it was time 
to kill him. 

“**T shall put Mixer out of his misery at three 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon, down in the south 
pasture,’ says Jake. ‘I puppose to make a 
clean job of all such clearances,’ he says. ‘And 
I need your help,’ he says to ’Stasia and Bert, 
‘SO See that you’re on hand.’ 

_“**O pa, that’ll be perfectly horrid!’ squeals 

Stasia. 


**‘Shucks! I don’t want to see you shoot an 





old horse!’ Bert growls. 
our nine’s got a game.’ 

***Horrid or not, you’ll be there, if the con- 
stable has to fetch ye,’ says Jake. ‘And as for 
you, Bert, if you ain’t there, I guarantee he 
plays a game with you, too.’ And when they 
saw their father’s mad was up, they knew 
they’d have to go. 

‘But when it was nigh time to start next 
afternoon, there was a surprise for ’em. Lo 
and behold ye, here were pa and ma in their 
best clothes! Dressed up to go to a horse- 
killin’! Bert and ’Stasia goggled and gaped; 
but somehow, they couldn’t jest tell why, they 
didn’t feel like askin’ questions, and -so they 
tailed on behind, and the percession moved on 
to the south pasture. 

***You needn’t look just yet, ’Stasia,’ says 
Jake. And ’Stasia—and her ma, too—turned 
her head away and stuck her fingers in her ears. 

*“*Then Jake loaded up the gun he’d used on 
Mixer, for he’d brought along two guns, and 
laid ’em both together, and walked back and 
looked down at the old sorrel. 

***Poor old hoss!’ says Jake. ‘You wa’n’t 
a trotter, and you wa’n’t the best draft-hoss 
that ever was, but you did the best you knew 
how. You always earned your livin’, and 
more. Maybe there was work in ye yet. 
Chances are, though, as ye growed older, ye’d 
get wuss instead o’ better. If I’d let ye live, 
maybe bimeby even the old hosses ye’ve neigh- 


‘And besides that, 





bored with would forgot ye were ever any good. 
I noticed the younger hosses began to slight ye, | 
and your own colts would kick at ye; and with | 
hosses or humans, it only needs a leader to send 
most anybody down-hill. Now you’ve gone | 
while you’ve got a few friends left to mourn 
ye, and I cal’ late that’s the right time to go.’ 

‘‘With that, Jake hands a gun to ’Stasia and 
another to Bert, speaking brisk, as it might be | 
to wake ’em up; for they didn’t know what to | 
make of it, and were scared as Well as ’mazed. | 

** ‘Now, ’Stasia and Bert,’ says Jake, ‘you | 
saw how I did it. Put the muzzle up close and | 
aim between the eyes, and you can’t miss. | 
You tend to your ma, ’Stasia, and you, Bert, 
can shoot me.’ 

‘‘But ’Stasia gave a scream, and dropped the 
gun, and flung her arms round her ma’s neck. 
And Bert he pitched his gun far’s he could 
heave it. 

***Come, come!’ Jake says, after a minute, | 
impatient -like. ‘Your ma and I lotted on| 
making a clearing of all the old, worn-out 
rubbish round the place. Judgin’ by your | 
actions,—and they hain’t so very much louder’n | 
your words have been,—we’re some of it, and | 
you want to remember we’re growin’ older, | 
and consequently more wuthless, all the time. | 
Hurry up and get it over with! What little | 
property there is was got together for you two, 
anyhow, and if we’re out o’ the way, why, 
you'll have it, with no old fogies a-botherin’ 
round,’ 

“But by that time Bert, not to speak of 
*Stasia, was crying too hard to be able to see 
the gun, if so be he’d wanted to find it. 

‘*People that have phonygrafts—talkin’ -ma- 
chines—tell me that nobody knows the sound 
of his own voice,’” Uncle Eben added, suddenly, 
after some moments of gentle meditation. ‘‘ Let 
each of a crowd speak into the machine, they 
say, and make a set of records, and then put 
them records through the machine again, and 
everybody will know his friends’ voices, but 
nobody will recognize his own.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ demanded Mr. Buttersby. 

Uncle Eben chuckled softly. ‘*Well,—leavin’ 
the talkin’-machine out of it,—’Stasia and Bert 
recognized theirs, as you might say.’’ 

‘‘Well?’? This was Mr. Buttersby again, 
after another exasperating interlude of silence. 

**Yes, and they didn’t like the sound of ’em,’’ 
Uncle Eben answered, briskly. ‘*‘That’s why 





the young ones have improved.’’ 


| Perfect Ventilation With Absolute Security. 


The Holland Window Lock affords this. Sent with 
directions for 25c. Good profit to agents. Write to-day. 
HOLLAND MFG. CO., 19 Park Street, Florence, Mass. 


VERY Member of the Family should Read 
**THE VITAL QUESTION: 
ECONOMY IN THE HOME.” 


RICE 2% CENTS. 
DAVIS-CIBBS CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Qe 


Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. R. ROBERTSON . . Auburndale, Mass. 

















DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 



















FREE SAMPLES! 
Broadcloths, Poplins, Waistings, 
Wash Suitings, Mohairs. 


Send for samples and remember us when plan- 
ning Graduation Dresses. We can Save You 
Money, as we sell direct from mills’ output at 
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Handsome and Durable 


RUGS 


Made from Old Carpets. 


Write for Booklet giving full particulars. 


WARREN’S NOVELTY RUG WORKS, 
255 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 


You Can Heat the 
Smallest or the 
Biggest Building 
Cheapest with a 


Winchester Heater 
A Child Can Run It 


It is so easy of manipulation. Its 
corrugated fire box makes heat out 
of clinkers and cuts down coal bills. 
It is an ideal heater for an old as 
well as a new building. Hot water 
or steam is the cheapest method of 
heating. Write at once for our 
booklet on heating. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 






























SEE THE  y 


DASHER! 


Shaped like Mixing Spoons 
—every housewife knows 
how superior this shape is 
to an ordinary spoon for 
mixing purposes. Auto- 
matic Wood Scrapers take 
the cream from sides of 
ean and throw it toward 
the center, where the 
“mixing spoons” catch it 
and beat it as by hand - 
making the smoothest 
cream ever produced. 


Ice Cream in 2 to 4 Minutes. 


Quickest time. Least labor. Least ice. All the 
metal parts that come in contact with the cream 
are covered with pure block tin. All of the metal 
parts outside are galvanized and will not rust. Tubs 
of best grade Northern pine treated with a prepa- 
ration that makes them waterproof. 

If your dealer hasn't the Alaska we will send 
four-quart size prepaid anywhere in New England 
on receipt of $2.72. Ask your dealer first. 


Send for Circular and Ice Cream Recipes. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 














Pressure superior to any elevated struc- 
ture. Cool, palatable water summer or 
winter. Entire freedom from frost. The 
Perfect System, Tank. Special fittings. 


Gasoline Engine and Pump 
Complete and §$ 
Dependable 147.50 
SMALLER OUTFITS AT LOWER PRICES, TOO. 
Send Postal for Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW 6 LUNT CO. 


Somersworth, N. H. Boston, Mass. 
The Gasoline Engine People. 











Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache invstant/y—as soon as you 


apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper 


Answers every requirement of a sanitary 
toilet paper. A fine, soft tissue made from 
absolutely mew, fresh paper stock. No 
waste paper or any waste material used in its 
manufacture. If you doubt the importance of 
this ask your physician. Tell him what we 
say of Handifold and take his advice. 

Put up in neat dust-proof carton that serves 
oue sheet at a time without litter, bother or 
waste. Memorize the name and package and 


Ask For 
“ Handifold.” 


Sample package 
sent on receipt 
of five cents to 
pay postage. 


















HANDIFOLD 
TOILET 
PAPER CO., 
48 Summer St., 
Boston. 
Mills at Leominster. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE 


RECORDS _ 





MAY SELECTIONS. 


762. Waltzfrom the Ope- 755. Hoo! Hoo!(Ain’tYou 
retta,“A Waltz Dream.” Coming Out To-Night?) 
754. Hail to the Nation. 764. °W: ack. 

76. Tambour der Garde. 765. Piccolo. 


iB 
749. One, Two, Three— 761. Common Sense. 
All Over. 76. All She Gets from 
767. For the Red, White the Ieeman is Ice. 
and Blue. 760. Love’s Roundelay. 


. Cotton. 

. Pass It Along to 
Father. 

759. Torch Dance. 


769. Kimmel March. 
. Lanky Yankee Boys 
in Blue. 





Will Not Break. 
Will Not Wear Out. 

Children Can Play Them. 
Every Record Guaranteed. 
Never Become Scratchy. 

Fit All Standard Phonographs. 








If your dealer has not yet secured a stock of 
Indestructible Records, upon receipt of price, 
35 cents each, we will deliver direct to your home 
by mail anywhere in the U. 8. A. any record or 
records you want, at our own risk and expense. 


Order by number only. 


MASS. INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORD CO., 








72 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Indian Wigwam. 


“ Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 90 cents extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. 


This Wigwam is 612 feet high, 
6 feet in diameter at the base, and 
large enough for camping purposes. 
Made of strong brown drill, yet is 
light and can be easily packed into a 
small space. It is also easily pitched, 
as six or seven saplings, which may 
be cut on the spot, furnish all the 
support that is necessary. 





x Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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